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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  resource  unit  on 
Responsible  Government  to  fit  the  subject  matter  of  Unit  VI 
of  the  Social  Studies  2  course.  It  represents  an  expansion  of 
the  outline  of  the  unit  in  the  Program  of  Studies  and  a 
rearrangement  of  the  material  into  a  student  resource  unit. 
Teachers  may  note  that  sections  of  this  resource  unit  coincide 
with  parts  of  the  Social  Studies  3  course,  viz.  Part  II,  The 
Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  covers  very  largely,  IV  A, 
of  the  Social  Studies  3  course,  and  Part  IV,  The  Responsibilities 
of  Full  Canadian  Citizenship  relates  closely  to  a  number  of  the 
headings  given  in  IV,  F,  of  the  Social  Studies  3  course. 

While  students  may  be  expected  to  read  the  contents  of 
the  bulletin  each  class  must  decide  for  itself  to  which  areas 
substantial  portions  of  available  time  are  to  be  devoted  and 
which  are  to  be  passed  over  with  brief  mention.  The  resource 
unit  must  be  used  as  a  flexible  instrument  and  not  as  a 
prescribed  text. 

The  reading  activities,  suggested  discussion  topics  and 
tests  are  included  to  assist  teacher  and  pupil  in  organizing  the 
work  of  the  unit  and  may  be  used  to  suit  the  classroom 
situation. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  UNIT   (Three  Periods) 
From  the  Visitors'  Gallery 

The  cold  wind  whipped  into  the  bus  as  we  alighted  at  the  street 
corner  by  the  parliament  buildings  one  afternoon  in  March.  And  as 
we  hurried  silently  up  the  slope  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  parliament  buildings,  with  heads  drawn  in,  our 
breath  froze  on  the  edge  of  our  coat  collars  pulled  up  to  protect 
our  faces  from  the  keen  wind  from  the  east.  Inside  the  building, 
the  silence  fell  away  in  a  buzz  of  voices  as  we  removed  our  ear 
muffs  and  turned  down  our  collars.  For  some  of  us  this  was  our 
first  visit  to  the  seat  of  government  in  Alberta  and  the  lofty 
marble  pillars  glistening  in  the  flood  of  illumination  from  numerous 
lights  surrounding  the  walls  or  hanging  from  the  ceiling  were  a 
source  of  wonderment.  The  door  keeper  approached  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  as  Jim  explained  that  we  were  grade  eleven  students 
from  Logan  Creek  High  School,  desirous  of  listening  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  proceedings,  he  led  us  to  the  elevator  into  which  our 
group  crowded  and  we  were  taken  up  to  the  visitors'  gallery  of  the 
legislative  chamber.  We  had  been  advised  to  sit  in  the  west 
gallery  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  cabinet  ministers  and 
the  government  supporters.  This  we  did  and  as  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  took  their  seats  before  the  session  opened,  we 
were  able  to  recognize  the  Premier  and  the  nine  cabinet  ministers 
who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  seats  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
We  saw  the  sergeant-at-arms  precede  the  Speaker  into  the 
chamber  carrying  the  mace.  We  observed  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment of  seating  with  the  government  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  Opposition  to  the  left.  We  listened  to  a  rather  dry  speech  by 
one  of  the  ministers  and  followed  a  debate  which  was  enlivened  by 
caustic  remarks  from  members  of  the  Opposition  and  like  rejoinders 
by  government  supporters.  By  four  o'clock  we  had  sat  long  enough. 
As  we  tip-toed  out,  Mr.  Russell,  the  M.L.A.  for  our  constituency,  a 
farmer  from  Logan  Creek,  looked  up  and  recognized  us  with  a  nod 
and  a  broad  smile.  Before  leaving  the  building  we  wandered  about 
the  corridors  stopping  to  look  at  the  portraits  of  past  lieutenant 
governors,  premiers  and  other  officials,  many  of  whose  names  or 
faces  were  familiar  to  us.  We  were  all  moved  by  the  dignified 
magnificence  of  the  parliament  buildings  and  the  traditional 
ceremony  attached  to  the  legislative  proceedings.  On  the  way 
home  we  had  quite  an  argument  about  the  dignity  and  decorum 
surrounding  the  government.  While  most  of  us  approved  of  what 
we  had  seen,  several  felt  that  such  magnificence  and  ceremony 
were  unnecessary  and  did  not  improve  in  any  way  the  legislation  of 
the  province.  We  had  seen  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  law- 
making body  of  the  province  in  action  and  to  that  scene  in  the 
legislative  chamber  our  minds  turned  again  and  again  during  the 
next  few  weeks  as  we  pursued  our  study  of  responsible  government. 
Such  a  scene  with  a  few  modifications  as  to  the  size  of  the  assembly 
and  the  chamber  in  which  it  gathers,  might  be  witnessed  in  any 
provincial  or  dominion  capital  and  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  London. 


Where  representatives  of  the  people  of  Alberta  meet  to  make  laws.     A  view  of 
the  legislative  chamber  from  the  west  gallery. 


Responsible  Government 

Our  starting  point  in  this  study  of  responsible  government  is 
the  description  of  on  elected  legislative  assembly  at  work.  Many 
of  us  have  visited  our  provincial  capital  and  toured  the  parliament 
buildings.  Many  too,  have  sat  in  the  gallery  and  watched  the 
scene  just  described.  By  what  right  have  those  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  legislative  chamber  to  make  laws  for  the  province? 
They  were  voted  into  power  by  the  citizens  of  the  fifty-eight  electoral 
divisions  or  constituencies  into  which  Alberta  is  divided.  Because 
these  fifty-eight  members  represent  the  citizens  of  Alberta  and  are 
empowered  by  the  people  to  make  laws  for  them,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative government.  In  the  legislative  chamber  these  representa- 
tives were  seated  in  two  groups  facing  each  other  across  a  large 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  at  the  head  of  which  sat  the 
Speaker.  The  group  on  the  Speaker's  right,  we  saw  for  ourselves, 
was  composed  of  the  Premier  and  his  cabinet  ministers  in  the 
front  row  behind  whom  sat  the  Government  supporters.  All  on  this 
side  belonged  to  the  party  that  had  the  largest  number  of  representa- 
tives elected,  the  Social  Credit  group.  Across  the  table  was  a  small 
group  of  members  belonging  to  other  political  parties,  Liberal, 
C.C.F.,  and  Independent.     These  made  up  the  Opposition. 
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The  Premier  is  the  leader  of  his  political  party.  All  political 
parties  have  leaders  chosen  by  the  party  as  a  whole,  and  whenever 
a  political  party  has  a  clear  majority  of  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  or  Parliament,  the  leader  of  the  party,  under  normal 
circumstances,  becomes  the  Premier.  The  Premier  in  turn  selects 
from  among  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a 
small  group  of  men  who  are  prepared  to  work  with  him  as  heads  of 
the  various  government  departments  in  carrying  out  as  executive 
officers  the  wishes  of  the  legislature.  These  are  the  ministers  whom 
we  saw  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Government  in  the  legislative  cham- 
ber. As  we  are  all  aware  from  the  publicity  given  to  the  activities 
of  the  Premier  and  his  ministers,  a  great  deal  of  power  and  authority 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  these  men.  In  fact,  we  usually  refer 
to  them  as  "the  government."  However,  this  small  group  of  leaders 
is  responsible  politically  to  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Only  as  long  as  it  retains  the  confidence  and  support  of  this  majority 
can  it  remain  in  office.  In  this  political  responsibility  of  the  cabinet 
to  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  house  who  in  turn  are 
answerable  to  the  people  whom  they  represent  lies  the  essence  of 
responsible   government. 

A  Cabinet  Upset  and  a  Change  of  Government 

To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  return  to  the  legislative  chamber 
in  Edmonton.  It  is  February,  1910.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
are  seated  not  in  the  handsome  chamber  we  visited  in  1948  but  in 
a  small  brick  building  just  below  the  hill  on  which  the  parliament 
building  is  now  rising.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are 
seated  according  to  the  conventional  plan  with  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment and  its  supporters  on  the  Speaker's  right  and  the  Conservative 
opposition  on  his  left.  This  session  has  developed  into  the  most  sen- 
sational sitting  in  the  short  political  life  of  the  province.  The  subject 
under  debate  is  the  method  of  financing  the  Alberta  and  Great 
Waterways  Railway.  An  Act  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  year 
authorizing  the  construction  of  this  line  from  Edmonton  to  Water- 
ways and  the  Government  had  come  to  terms  with  the  contractors 
who  were  to  lay  the  tracks  and  the  brokers  who  were  to  sell  the 
bonds  by  which  the  project  was  to  be  financed.  But  when  the 
premier  rises  to  acquaint  the  house  with  these  arrangements  he 
becomes  the  target  for  harsh  criticism  both  from  members  of  his 
own  party  and  from  the  Opposition.  Members  of  his  cabinet 
disagree  with  him  and  desert  the  cabinet.  On  February  17  Premier 
Rutherford  reads  a  letter  of  resignation  from  one  cabinet  minister 
in  which  he  writes,  "there  are  several  matters  in  which  I  am  not  in 
accord  with  you,  the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  handled  the  railway  policy  of  the  Province".  A 
little  later,  Liberal  members  who  have  withdrawn  their  support  from 
the  government  present  a  long  resolution  giving  the  history  of  the 
project  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  contracts.  This  is  followed  by  an 
eloquent  speech  by  Mr.   R.  B.   Bennett,  leader  of  the  Opposition,   in 
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which  he  makes  a  biting  criticism  of  the  railway  contract  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Liberals  have  handled  the  wholp  project. 
Tempers  were  a  little  frayed  after  these  severe  attacks.  The  result 
is  the  settinq  up  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  railway 
contracts.     The  house  adjourns  in  March. 

Two  months  later  the  assembly  meets  again  but  Premier 
Rutherford  who  has  clearly  lost  the  confidence  and  full  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  resigns  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  calls  on  Mr.  A.  L.  Sifton  a'so  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  In  this  resignation  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  cabinet  we  see  the  working  of  the  principle  of  responsible 
government. 

The  Constitution 

Our  study  of  government  in  the  lower  grades  at  school,  our 
reading  of  newspaper  items  about  government  affairs,  our  personal 
contacts  with  the  conduct  of  government  in  local  matters,  voting, 
visits  to  sessions  of  the  provincial  Legislative  Assembly,  etc.,  must 
have  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  the  government  of  our  country 
is  carried  on  not  only  by  the  men  voted  into  office  by  the  people 
but  also  by  the  King,  the  Governor-General,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  the  Senate  and  vast  numbers  of  civil  servants.  The 
methods  by  which  these  officials  receive  their  power  to  act  for  the 
people,  the  traditional  ceremonies  by  which  they  carry  out  their 
duties,  the  laws  which  govern  the  legislative  powers  of  local,  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments  are  all  aspects  of  our  constitution 
which  is  modelled  on  the  British  Constitution. 

Now  the  British  Constitution  is  not  a  rigid  institution  fixed  by 
unalterable  laws.  We  cannot  go  back  to  a  date  in  the  past  and  say 
"on  that  day  the  British  Constitution  was  born."  It  had  its  beginning 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  dawn  of  English  history  and  has  grown 
up  and  changed  as  the  British  civilization  has  grown  and  changed, 
and  it  continues  to  grow  and  to  change  with  the  changing  social 
order  of  our  own  times.  This  history  of  the  British  Constitution  is 
woven  into  the  history  of  the  British  people  and  to  understand  it  we 
must  know  something  of  the  processes  and  circumstances  which 
produced  it.  Our  study  of  responsible  government  will  therefore 
take  us  back  to  certain  significant  events  in  the  past  which  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  principles  and  problems  of  our  govern- 
ment system  as  we  see  it  today. 

There  is  always  the  tendency  to  take  self-government  for 
granted  as  though  it  had  always  existed.  History  will  show  us 
that  it  resulted  from  the  struggle  of  freedom- loving  individuals  who 
were  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  personal 
liberty.  The  revelations  of  history  should  serve  to  remove  any  com- 
placency we  may  have  with  respect  to  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  make  us  fully  aware  of  our  responsibilities  as  young 
citizens  on  the  threshold  of  full  citizenship  in  the  safeguarding  of 
our  heritage. 
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Overview  Exercises 

1.  Draw  a  simple  flo.or  plan  of  the  Alberta  Legislative  chamber 
showing  the  positions  of  Government  Opposition,  cabinet,  Speaker, 
table,   mace. 

2.  By  means  of  a  simple  chart  show  the  political  responsibility 
of  the  executive  to  the  electorate. 

3.  Describe  in  a  sentence  the  general  meaning  of  legislative 
assembly,  responsible  government,  constitution. 

Pre -Test 

Test  your  understanding  of  the  overview  discussion  and  study 
by  drawing  a  circle  round — 

A.    if  you  agree  with  the  statement 
D.    if  you  disagree  with  the  statement 

N.    if  you  neither  agree  nor  disagree  with  the 
statement. 

The   meetings  of   the   legislative  assembly  are   held 
in  secret. 

The   ceremony   attached    to    law-making    is    out-of- 
date  and  should  therefore  be  dropped. 

The  cabinet  is  often  called  the  government. 

The    Lieutenant-Governor    acts    at    all      times     on 
instructions  from  the  premier. 

The    provincial    cabinet    is    answerable    for    all    its 
actions  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Representative  government  and  responsible  govern- 
ment are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Government  procedure  is  fixed   by   law  and  cannot 
be  changed. 

Law-making  is  a  task  for  the  experts  and  is  beyond 
the  understanding  of  ordinary  citizens. 

Only    a    well-informed    people    can     choose     their 
representatives  wisely. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  to  teach  young  persons 
the  duties  of  a  good  Canadian  citizen. 

Our  Objectives 

We  are  studying  the  development  of  responsible  government  in 
order  that  we  may  become  informed  and  active  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.     This  general  objective  may  be  broken  up  into  more 
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A. 

D. 

N. 

2. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

3. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

4. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

5. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

6. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

7. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

8. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

9. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

10. 

A. 

D. 

N. 

specific  objectives  under  the  headings,  understandings,  attitudes 
and  skills  which  the  effective  democratic  citizen  should  possess  or 
strive  for. 

!.   Understandings 

1 .  A  general   knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  machinery 
of  government  in  Canada.     . 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  historic  background  of  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  An   understanding   of   the   terms   used    to  describe   govern- 
mental procedure. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  special  problems  of  government  in 
our  own  times. 

5.  A   general    understanding   of   the    platforms   of    the    major 
political   parties  in  Canada. 

II.  Attitudes 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the   responsibilities  of  the  citizen   in   a 

democratic  society. 

2.  A  desire  to  accept  the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  a  democracy. 

5.  A   desire   to   support  the   champions   of   democracy   and   to 

oppose  the  enemies  of  democracy. 

III.  Skills 

1.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  democratic  and  undemo- 
cratic  principles. 

2.  The  ability  to  discuss  objectively  and  logically  the  political 
aims  of  various  political  parties. 

3.  The  ability  to  read  and  understand  descriptions  of  govern- 
ment procedure  in  school  references  and  newspapers. 

4.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  analyze  a  problem. 

5.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  sincere,  honest  statement 
and  mere  political  argument. 

6.  The  ability  to  gather  and  organize  data  and  to  draw  con- 
clusions for  oral  or  written  reports. 

7.  Readiness    to    participate    effectively    in    panel    discussions, 
forums,  etc. 
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Organizing  Our  Work 

The  overview,  as  the  term  suggests,  has  surveyed  broadly  the 
ground  we  are  to  cover  in  this  unit  on  responsible  government.  A 
close  examination  of  events  in  Britain  and  Canada  that  led  up  to 
and  established  responsible  government  together  with  a  study  of 
modern  trends  in  government  and  a  discussion  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  electorate  must  now  be  carried  out  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objectives  outlined  above. 

This  work  may  be  organized  under  the  following  headings: — 

1.  Towards  Self-Government  in  Britain 

2.  The  Struggle  for  Responsible  Government  in  Canada 

3.  Governmental  Trends  in  Our  Times 

4.  The  Responsibilities  of  Full  Canadian  Citizenship. 

References    (Relevant  sections  of  any  of  the  following   which  are 
available)  : 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:   Brown. 

Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  Brown. 

The  Making  of  Today's  World:   Hughes. 

Modern  History:  New  and  Trotter. 

World  Progress :  West  and  Eastman. 

Civilization  in  Europe  and  the  World:  Schapiro,   Morris  and 
Soward. 

History  of  Civilization — Our  Own  Age:  Beard,  Robinson  and 
Smith. 

World  History:  Smith,  Mussey  and  Lloyd. 

Canadian  Government  and  Politics:  Clokie. 

The  Story  of  Civilization:  Becker  and  Duncalf. 


THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 


The  Witan  (Anglo-Saxon) 


The  Norman  King's  Council 


The  Great  Council 


The  Small  Perpetual 
Council  (about  1100) 


House  of  Lords 

(about  1300) 

Hereditary 


House  of  Commons 
(about  1300) 
Selected  by  very 
limited  electorate 


Responsible  government 

(about  1760) 
The  Cabinet  answerable 
to  the  House  of  Comnons 


Power  to  delay 
legislation  only 


The  Privy  Council 
(about  1400) 


The  Cabinet 

(about  1688) 

composed  of 

members  of  Lords 

and  Commons 


Cabinet 

headed  by 

Prime  Minister 

(about  1760) 


Parliament  elected  by 
universal  .franchise 
( 1928 ) 


Power  to  delay 
curtailed  to  period 
of  one  year 
( 1949 ) 
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I.  TOWARDS  SELF  GOVERNMENT  IN  BRITAIN 
Four  Periods 

William  Pitt,  one  of  England's  great  prime  ministers,  once 
referred  to  those  three  great  statutes,  The  Magna  Carta,  The 
Petition  of  Right  and  The  Bill  of  Rights  as  "The  Bible  of  the  English 
Constitution. "  If  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  these  documents,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
framed  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  by  the  nation,  we  shall 
have  touched  on  the  main  events  leading  to  responsible  government 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Magna  Carta 

It  was  the  tyrannical  King  John  whose  ill  deeds  had  won  for 
him  the  hatred  of  every  class  in  England  that  was  forced  by  armed 
barons  to  sign  the  Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede  in  1215.  England, 
up  to  this  point,  had  been  ruled  by  the  king  and  his  council  of 
advisers  and  supporters,  during  which  period  laws  had  been  passed 
and  customs  established  by  common  practice  which,  to  a  limited 
extent,  protected  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people.  The  feudal 
laws  of  England  gave  the  king  wide  powers  over  his  subjects,  but 
King  John,  not  content  with  his  rightful  power,  openly  defied  all 
■aws  protecting  the  ancient  rights  of  his  people.  It  is  to  Stephen 
Langton.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  stood  out  against  the 
misrule  of  John  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  drawing  up  of 
the  Magna  Carta.  Into  the  charter  Langdon  wrote  the  good  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  which  had  been  embodied  in  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  The  Magna  Carta  was,  therefore,  a  ratification  of  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  English  rather  than  a  new  law  limiting 
the  power  of  the  king.  The  document  contains  sixty-three  sections, 
selections  from  which  ore  given  below  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
the  Magna  Carta  to  the  British  constitution. 

1.    "That  the  English  Church  shall  be  free." 

12.  "No  scutage  or  aid  (taxes)  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kind- 
dorm  unless  by  common  council  thereof." 

14.  "And  for  obtaining  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom 
concerning  the  assessment  of  aids  other  than  the  three  cases  afore- 
said or  of  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned,  severally  by  our 
letters,  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls  and  Great  Barons; 
and  in  addition  We  will  also  cause  to  be  summoned,  generally,  by  our 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  of  Us  who  hold  in  chief  to  meet  at  a 
certain  day — business  shall  proceed — according  to  the  advice  of 
those  present." 

39.  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  imprisoned,  disseised  (prop- 
erty sold),  outlawed,  banished,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  We 
proceed  against  or  prosecute  him  except  by  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers  or  the  law  of  the  land." 

45.  "To  no  one  will  We  sell,  to  none  will  We  deny  or  defer 
right  of  justice  " 


The  language  (it  is  a  translation  from  Latin),  may  be  quaint 
but  the  meaning  as  applied  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  are 
clear.     They  are: 

1.  The  government  of  the  country  by  an  hereditary  sovereign 
with  limited  powers,  who  is  bound  to  summon  and  consult  a  parlia- 
ment of  hereditary  peers  and  representatives  of  the  commons. 

2.  No  tax  of  any  kind  to  be  imposed,  and  no  law  made,  re- 
placed or  altered  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

3.  No  man  to  be  arbitrarily  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  no  man 
to   be    punished   except   after  a    lawful   trial. 

4.  Trial  by  jury. 

5.  Justice  shall  not  be  sold  or  delayed. 

Representative  Government 

Fifty  years  after  John  signed  the  Magna  Carta  the  nobles 
backed  by  the  common  people  were  again  resisting  royal  tyranny. 
The  leader  on  this  occasion  was  Simon  de  Montfort  who,  having 
defeated  the  army  of  Henry  III  at  Lewes,  summoned  parliament  in 
1265  consisting  of  two  knights  from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from 
each  city  and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Model  Parliament  (so  called  because  at  this  time 
the  custom  of  having  Parliament  organized  on  the  two-chamber 
plan — House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons — began),  called 
together  by  Edward  I  in  1295  and  from  that  date  representatives  of 
the  people  have  been  associated  with  the  task  of  government. 

The  Rule  of  the  Tudors 

When  Henry  VII,  the  first  of  the  Tudor  monarchs,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1485  the  country  was  weary  from  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
What  the  people  of  England  wanted  most  was  a  firm  hand  to  quell 
the  quarrelsome  nobles  who  had  kept  their  country  in  a  turmoil  for 
years.  For  peace  and  order  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
the  privileges  and  rights  which  they  had  demanded  of  John.  The 
Tudors  were  quick  to  sense  this  attitude.  Hence,  while  they  pre- 
served the  outward  appearance  of  government  by  discussion,  duly 
calling  sessions  of  Parliament  and  presumably  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  actually  they  ruled  according  to  their  own  wishes. 
But  this  autocracy  was  clothed  with  shrewdness  and  tact,  and  their 
subjects  accepted  the  rule  of  their  sovereigns  without  much  question- 
ing. It  was  only  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  the 
mood  of  Parliament  changed.  By  this  time  Engand  had  had  a 
century  of  Tudor  rule,  a  century  of  tranquility  and  discipline.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  people  lived  had  improved  with  the 
development  of  England's  foreign  trade.  A  group  of  competent  men 
had  been  educated  in  the  ways  of  government  through  service  in 
their  local  districts.  England  was  now  a  strong  nation.  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  had  to  use  her  power  with  discretion  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  reign. 
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The  Petition  of  Right 

The  Stuart  kings  who  followed  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  appointed  by  God  and  were  answerable 
to  Him  alone — the  Divine  Right  theory  of  kingship.  This  theory  of 
absolute  power  was  unacceptable  to  the  English  people  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  king  working  with  Parliament.  The  clash 
between  King  and  Parliament  was  inevitable.  Standing  by  its  con- 
stitutional power  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  Parliament 
presented  to  Charles  I  for  his  signature,  a  Bill  called  the  Petition  of 
Right  ( 1628)  .  The  Petition  refers  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people 
established  by  the  Magna  Carta  and  having  outlined  the  grievances 
of  the  people  against  the  King,  Parliament  asked  the  King  to  act 
constitutionally  in  these  words. 

"They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan, 
benevolence,  tax  or  such  like  charge,  without  the  common  consent 
by  act  of  parliament;  and  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or 
take  such  oath,  or  to  give  attendance  or  be  confined  or  otherwise 
molested  or  disquieted  concerning  the  same  or  for  refusal  thereof: 
and  that  as  freeman,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned, 
be  imprisoned  or  detained;  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may 
not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come;  and  that  the  aforesaid  com- 
missions, for  proceeding  by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and 
annulled;  and  that  hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue 
forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid 
lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed 
or  put  to  death  contrary  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  land." 
Charles  did  not  sign  the  Petition  but  continued  to  rule,  choosing 
such  favourites  for  his  advisers  as  he  thought  fit.  These  men, 
enjoying  royal  confidence  administered  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
a  manner  which  angered  Parliament.  Charles  on  the  one  hand 
insisted  that  his  ministers  were  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  King  and 
that  their  actions  were  therefore  not  to  be  questioned,  while  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  the  King's 
ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament  for  their  deeds  and  should 
continue  in  office  only  as  long  as  they  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
the  representatives. 

The  situation  grew  increasingly  tense.  Charles  could  not  accept 
the  theories  of  the  members  of  parliament  without  forfeiting  all 
claim  to  the  Divine  Right  of  'Kingship.  Parliament  would  not  bow 
to  autocratic  government.  The  stage  was  finally  reached  at  which 
such  an  issue  could  not  be  decided  by  discussion  and  resort  to  arms 
brought  a  civil  war.  The  royalist  army  was  defeated  and  Charles 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  For  ten  years  England  was  with- 
out a  monarch.  During  this  period  Cromwell,  who  had  led  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  parliamentarians,  ruled  as  Lord  Protector. 
Cromwell  never  considered  himself  responsible  to  parliament  for  his 
actions;  in  fact  he  tried  to  make  parliament  responsive  to  his  will. 
His  troubled  rule  ended  with  his  death  in  1658  and  less  than  two 
years  later  England  welcomed  the  successor  to  the  throne,  Charles  II. 


Charles  II  returned  to  England  as  King  knowing  full  well  what 
on  aroused  Parliament  could  do.  He  did  not  attempt  to  rob  it  of  its 
power.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Petition  of  Right  were  never 
questioned.  His  brother,  James  II,  who  succeeded  him  was  as  out- 
spoken as  Charles  was  cautious.  Soon  England  was  facing  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  which  had  preceded  the  Civil  War.  James  was 
flaunting  his  powers  as  a  divinely  appointed  monarch.  He  was 
challenging  the  constitutional  rights  of  Parliament  and  questioning 
its  chosen  religion,  the  Church  of  England.  Once  again  violence 
might  have  been  necessary  to  save  the  situation  had  not  James  found 
himself  without  any  supporters.  He  therefore  took  the  best  course 
open  to  him  and  left  the  country. 

The  Bill  of  Right 

William  and  Mary  succeeded  the  banished  James.  The  first 
parliament  summoned  passed  an  act  which  was  to  provide  a  third 
bulwark  of  English  liberty.  It  was  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  This 
statute  first  lists  the  wrongs  of  the  late  King  James  and  then  calls 
upon  the  new  sovereign  to  acknowledge  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  regarding  the  power  of  parliament  to  make 
laws,  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  fair  trials,  freedom  of  speech  in 
parliament,  petitioning  the  king.  This  same  Bill  made  it  necessary 
for  the  sovereigns  of  England  to  become  Protestants.  It  should  be 
noted  too  that  not  only  did  Parliament  assert  its  supremacy  over 
the  King  but  by  its  invitation  to  William  it  also  appointed  the  King. 
This  was  the  death  blow  to  the  Divine  Right  Theory  and  a  real 
victory  for  Parliament. 

The  Rise  of  Responsible  Government 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  only  a  slight  resemblance  between 
the  government  body  we  saw  at  work  in  the  Alberta  legislative 
chamber  and  the  government  of  William  and  Mary's  time.  True, 
the  King's  personal  power  had  been  curtailed  but  he  still  chose  his 
ministers,  who,  then  as  now,  had  a  large  say  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
and  presided  over  the  small  body  of  ministers  which  had  recently 
assumed  the  title  of  cabinet. 

Political  parties  made  their  appearance  about  this  time — the 
Whigs  and  Tories.  William  wishing  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  fairly  as 
possible  chose  his  ministers  from  amongst  the  leading  members  of 
both  parties.  But  party  differences  were  too  great  for  them  to  work 
harmoniously  as  an  executive  body.  He  was  then  prevailed  upon 
to  select  his  advisers  from  the  Whig  party  which  had  a  majority  in 
the  Commons  at  that  time.  This  meant  that  the  ministry  would  have 
the  support  of  the  Commons  as  far  as  party  matters  were  concerned. 
Thus  a  bond  between  cabinet  and  Commons  was  forged,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  King  still  chose  his  own  ministers  and  acted 
as  chairman  at  their  meetings.  It  was  still  the  King's  cabinet  with 
an  ill-defined  relationship  to  the  Commons. 
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George  I  stayed  away  from  the  cabinet  meetings  because  he 
did  not  speak  English  and  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  discussions. 
A  chairman  from  the  ranks  of  the  cabinet  replaced  the  King. 
Walpole  was  the  first  chairman,  a  man  of  ability  and  ambition  who 
became  known  as  the  "Prime  Minister."  The  life  of  the  cabinet 
now  became  with  few  exceptions,  dependent  upon  a  majority  in  the 
Commons.  When  Walpole's  party  was  defeated  in  the  Commons  he 
resigned  from  his  office.     The  King  could  not  hold  him  in  office. 

George  III  tried  to  restore  the  royal  control  over  the  cabinet. 
His  foreign  policy  led  him  into  the  difficulties  of  war  with  the 
American  Colonies  from  which  he  was  glad  to  escape  by  handing 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  Pitt  who  accepted  his  position  as 
head  of  a  cabinet  dependent  for  its  authority  on  Parliament. 
Responsible  government  as  we  understand  it  today  had  been 
established. 

The  Struggle  for  Democratic  Government 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  British  Constitution  had  been 
sketched  in  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fact  remains 
that  Parliament  was  by  no  means  the  democratically  elected  body 
that  represents  the  people  today  in  the  parliaments  and  legislative 
assemblies  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth.  Whom  did  we 
see  seated  in  the  Alberta  legislative  chamber?  Farmers,  lawyers, 
teachers,  business  men  and  doctors.  The  eighteenth  century 
Parliament  and  Government  were  monopolized  by  the  great  land- 
owners. The  electoral  system  was  a  tangle  of  ancient  customs  and 
privileges  which  gave  rise  to  the  corrupt  sale  of  votes,  and  unequal 
representation.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  powerful 
land  owner,  himself  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  nominate 
several  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  one  man  was 
represented  in  the  Commons  by  several  members  whereas  each 
member  today  represents  several  thousands  of  the  electorate.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  people  had  the  privilege  of  voting.  Property 
ownership  was  the  essential  qualification  for  a  vote. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  change.  A  great  revolution  in  France 
had  broken  the  despotic  rule  of  the  French  kings.  A  revolt  against 
colonial  rule  in  the  American  colonies  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  and  powerful  republic,  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  was  concentrating  large  numbers  of  working 
men  in  the  great  industrial  cities  who  were  to  organize  themselves 
into  powerful  unions  in  the  cause  of  the  humble  worker.  The  period 
1830-1928  saw  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  Bills  which  gradually 
extended  the  franchise  to  all  persons  of  twenty-one  years. 

In  1830  Lord  Russell  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  redistribute  the  seats  to  give  the  industrial  cities  a 
better  representation  in  Parliament  and  to  extend  the  vote  to  house- 
holders paying  a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  The  Bill  became  law  in  1832 
after  a  stormy  passage  through  the  Houses  of  Lords.  Many  workers 
were  sadly  disappointed  by  this  reform  which  still  deprived  them  of 
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a  vote.  They  drew  up  a  charter  in  which  they  stated  clearly  their 
demands — universal  male  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  annual 
parliaments,  the  payment  of  M.P.'s,  secret  ballot,  and  no  property 
qualifications  for  M.P/s.  The  supporters  of  this  charter  became 
known  as  the  Chartists.  Their  demands  were  rejected  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  that  day  but  a  series  of  Reform  Acts  in  1867,  1884,  1918 
and  1928  gradually  brought  about  the  changes  which  have  produced 
the  democratic  form  of  government  in  operation  in  Britain  and 
Canada  today. 

Reading  Activities 

For  further  information  on  British  government  the  student 
should  read  one  or  more  of  the  following  references: 

.  The  Making  of  Today's  World:    pages  281-84,  291-93,  371- 
385,  528-542. 

World  Progress:  pages  317-322,  345-347,  414-433,  563-576, 
593-594. 

Civilization  in  Europe  and  the  World :  pages  1  38- 141,1 75-76, 
207-223,  465-470. 

Our  Own  Age:  pages  367-396. 

World  History:  pages  173-184,  287-300,  441-444. 

Topics  for  Discussion  or  Individual  Reports 

( 1  )  Why  is  the  topic  "responsible  government"  singled  out 
for  special  study  in  our  Social  Studies  course? 

(2)  What  is  the  role  of  the  British  Monarch  today?  Compare 
the  real  power  of  John  with  that  of  George  VI. 

(3)  What  items  would  you  select  from  Pitt's  "Bible  of  the 
British  Constitution"  and  what  items  would  you  add  to  these  in 
framing  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  Canada  in  1949? 

Terms  to  Remember 

Magna  Carta,  ratify,  hereditary  sovereign,  anarchy,  autocracy, 
Petition  of  Right,  Divine  Right  Theory,  Protectorate,  Bill  of  Rights, 
cabinet,  electoral  system,  despotic,  Chartists. 
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II.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
IN  CANADA 

Five  Periods 

In  our  study  of  the  development  of  responsible  government  in 
Canada  we  should  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  briefly  sketched 
picture  of  a  responsible  government  at  work  which  introduced  us  to 
the  subject  of  responsible  government.  With  this  picture  clearly 
before  us  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  progressive  stages 
through  which  government  in  Canada  passed  on  its  passage  from 
British  dominance  to  self-government. 

There  are  interesting  parallels  between  the  political  develop- 
ments in  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  those  in  Canada 
two  centuries  later.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Canada's  struggle  for 
self-government  followed  closely  in  the  main  outlines  the  conflict  in 
the  Mother  Country.  First  it  should  be  remembered  that  French 
Canada,  up  until  its  conquest  in  1760  had  known  only  autocracy. 
There  was  no  tradition  of  democracy  in  the  country  simply  because 
government  of  that  nature  was  completely  foreign  to  seignior  and 
habitant  alike.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  British  at  the 
time  of  Wolfe's  victory  were  under  the  rule  of  George  III  who  was 
determined  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  restore  to  the  crown 
many  of  the  powers  it  had  lost  in  the  two  previous  reigns.  The 
government  set  up  to  administer  Canada  was  autocratic.  The 
governors  sent  out  from  England  to  govern  the  country  were  members 
of  England's  leading  families.  They  believed  that  an  aristocracy 
such  as  was  virtually  ruling  England  at  the  time  offered  the  best 
government  to  this  new  colony.  Their  responsibility  was  therefore 
to  the  British  government  rather  than  to  the  Canadian  settlers. 

British  rule  in  spite  of  its  autocratic  nature,  brought  with  it 
the  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  trial  by  jury  and 
assurance  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  demanded  by  the  barons 
at  Runnymede  and  insisted  upon  by  Parliament  from  Charles  I.  The 
independent  spirit  growing  up  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  also 
influenced  Canadian  life.  Nova  Scotia  had  demanded  and  won  a 
iegislative  assembly  as  early  as  1758.  The  influx  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  a  few  years  later  served  to  swell  the  growing 
demand  for  greater  political  independence.  But  before  Canada  had 
attained  self-government  as  we  recognize  it  today  she  had  passed 
through  the  following  five  stages: 

(1)  Military  government, 

(2)  Crown   Colony  Administration, 

(3)  Representative  Government, 

(4)  Responsible   Government, 

(5)  Federation. 

Military  Government  1760-1764 

For  the  brief  period  between  the  conquest  of  French  Canada 
by  the  British  and  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in   1763 
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by  the  British  and  French,  Canada  was  ruled  by  British  military 
officers  assisted  by  French-Canadian  captains  of  militia.  Friendly 
relations  were  established  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the 
Canadians  whose  way  of  life  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  new 
regime.  An  English  military  governor  had  replaced  a  French  military 
governor.  The  old  laws  and  customs  remained  unchanged, 
administered  by  French  Canadians  with  little  interference  from  the 
English.  This  stage  was  one  of  little  or  no  progress  on  the  road  to 
responsible  government. 

Crown  Colony  Administration  1764-1791 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  ( 1763)  transferred  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
and  a  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued  from  London  stating  the  form 
of  government  to  be  established.  The  Governor,  General  Murray, 
was  appointed  by  the  King  to  rule  the  colony  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Council  appointed  by  himself.  A  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  be 
elected  in  due  course.  English  law  now  replaced  the  French  law. 
To  the  French  a  Legislative  Assembly  was  as  unfamiliar  as  the 
English  law.  They  had  never  had  the  privilege  of  electing  such  an 
assemby  and  were  seemingly  content  to  be  governed  by  the  old  auto- 
cratic methods. 

Within  a  few  years  Britain  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
her  New  England  Colonies,  a  quarrel  which  led  to  American  Inde- 
pendence in  1783.  Dissatisfaction  with  British  rule  was  not  confined 
to  the  New  England  Colonies.  A  small  group  of  English  settlers  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal  claimed  the  right  to  an  elected  assembly  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  French  who  outnumbered  them  many  times 
their  claims  were  not  satisfied.  The  partial  introduction  of  English 
law  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  French  Canadian  courts  when 
French  customs  met  English  law  and  authority  was  divided.  An 
investigation  into  the  situation  led  to  the  recommendation  that 
English  criminal  law  should  be  enforced  but  that  the  French  civil 
laws  should  be  retained.  Carleton  who  replaced  Murray  as  Governor 
in  1766,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  French 
Canadians.  With  trouble  brewing  in  the  South,  he  may  well  have 
felt  that  some  concessions  should  be  used  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of 
the  French  Canadians.  He  succeeded  in  converting  the  British 
government  to  his  point  of  view  with  the  result  that  the  Quebec  Act 
was  passed  in  1774.  This  Act  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
to  include  Labrador,  and  territory  to  the  South  as  far  as  the  Ohio  and 
'westward  to  the  Mississippi.  Roman  Catholics  were  given  freedom 
of  worship.  The  criminal  law  of  England  was  to  be  enforced  and 
the  French  civil  law  retained.  No  Legislative  Assembly  was  provided 
for.  Government  was  still  entrusted  to  the  Governor  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  members  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  accept  seats  on  this 
council  for  the  first  time.  The  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians  was 
secured  by  this  Act  but  it  aroused  the  anger  of  the  American  colonies 
<who  resented  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  Quebec  southward  to  place  part  of  the 
American  Colonies  under  the  provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act. 
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One  year  later  the  American  War  of  Independence  began 
(1775-1781 ).  When  It  came  to  an  end  British  colonial  possessions 
in  North  America  had  been  reduced  to  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory.  The  most  immediate  result  of  this  war  on 
Canada  was  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  loyalists  who  could  no 
longer  find  a  home  in  the  independent  States.  These  emigrants 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  western  part  of  Quebec  around  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Those  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges  of  English  law  and  representative  assemblies  that 
they  had  left  behind  in  the  independent  States.  But  those  who 
came  to  Quebec  found  themselves  in  a  country  whose  laws  and  gov- 
ernment had  been  established  by  the  Quebec  Act  to  satisfy  a  large 
French-Canadian  majority.  Having  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  freedom  they  could  not  be  expected  to  accept  the  colonial 
system  of  government  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council  or  the  French 
Civil  law.  The  attempt  to  set  up  a  form  of  government  that  would 
satisfy  the  French-Canadians  and  the  Loyalists,  separated  as  they 
were  by  language,  religion,  law  and  temperament  advanced  the 
political  growth  of  Canada  to  the  third  stage  of  development, 
representative  government. 

Representative  Government 

The  solution  to  this  problem  was  sought  in  the  Constitutional 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1791.  The  Act  divided 
Quebec  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A  Governor 
represented  the  Crown  in  the  Canadian  colonies  as  a  whole  while  in 
each  province  there  was 

( 1 )  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 

(2)  a  nominated  Council, 

(3)  an  elected  Assembly. 

This  third  element  enabled  the  people  to  play  a  small  part  in 
the  government  of  their  country.  By  1791  the  elected  Assembly  in 
Great  Britain,  the  House  of  Commons,  had  assumed  control  over 
the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  cabinet  was  dependent 
upon  the  Commons  for  its  authority.  Such  was  not  the  case  in 
Canada.  The  Governor  was  the  representative  of  the  Crown.  The 
Council,  chosen  by  the  Governor  as  his  advisers,  soon  restricted  its 
membership  to  a  small  group  of  influential  families.  In  Upper 
Canada  it  was  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  in  Lower  Canada  the 
Chateau  Clique.  Although  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  the  right 
to  make  laws  and  the  right  to  vote  money  for  government  purposes, 
nevertheless  it  had  no  means  of  forcing  the  Governor  and  the  Council 
to  consent  to  its  bills.  In  fact  the  Governor  and  the  Council  could 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  their  own  satisfaction  without 
the  Assembly.  Representative  government  without  effective  control 
over  the  executive  actually  gave  the  people  little  more  control  over 
their  government  than  they  had  had  under  the  old  colonial  system. 

In  the  fight  for  responsible  government  the  names  of  three 
great  champions  of  reform  stand  out.  They  are  Joseph  Howe,  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  and  Joseph  Papineau.     The  details  of  this  struggle  which 
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led  to  open  rebellion  need  not  detain  us  here.  In  Nova  Scotia  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the  people  had  a  common  grievance 
against  the  small  privileged  group  who  filled  the  seats  of  the 
Council  and  ran  the  country  to  suit  their  own  ends.  In  Lower  Canada 
there  was  in  addition  a  racial  problem  in  that  the  Governor  and  his 
Executive  Council  were  English  while  the  majority  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  French.  Open  hostilities  against  the  government  led 
the  British  Government  to  dispatch  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  as 
Governor-in-Chief  with  the  authority  to  restore  order,  to  investigate 
the  reason  for  disorder  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  Durham  saw  the  solution  to  Canada's 
problem  in  responsible  government. 

Responsible  Government 

Lord  Durham  spent  five  months  in  the  Canadas,  travelling  the 
country  and  studying  carefully  the  complicated  political  problems 
of  the  people.  He  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  material  and  reached 
some  accurate  conclusions  before  being  recalled  to  England.  On  his 
return  he  published  his  Report  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  Magna 
Carta  of  self-government  for  the  British  colonial  empire.  This  report 
gave  rise  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1840  which  united  the  two  Canadas 
and  provided  for  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  Legislative  Council 
of  not  less  than  twenty  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life, 
and  an  elected  House  or  Assembly.  No  mention  was  made  of 
responsible  government,  but  the  way  was  clear  for  its  introduction 
when  the  people  of  Canada  were  ready  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Today  the  main  working  principles  of  responsible  government 
are  clear  enough  to  the  layman.  It  has  become,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  experience,  a  familiar  part  of  our  constitution.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  1841  when  the  first  parliament  of  United  Canada 
met  at  Kingston.  The  idea  of  a  Governor  and  his  Council  subordin- 
ate to  the  Assembly  seemed  to  many  to  dissolve  all  ties  with  the 
Mother  Country.  One  serious  drawback  to  the  successful  working 
of  the  cabinet  system  as  it  had  developed  in  Britain  was  the  lack 
of  organized  political  parties.  Lord  Sydenham,  the  first  Governor 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  Act  of  Union  found  the  Assembly 
split  into  half  a  dozen  partially  organized  parties.  He  undertook 
the  task  of  instructing  the  new  Assembly  in  the  methods  of  re- 
sponsible government  himself  acting  as  both  Governor  and  Prime 
Minister.  Members  of  the  Executive  council  were  chosen  by 
Sydenham  who  he  hoped  would  have  support  of  the  Assemb'y  much 
as  the  Prime  Minister  selects  his  cabinet  today.  This  was  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  responsible  government  but  it  was  by  no  means 
its  real  and  full  achievement.  On  Sydenham's  first  Executive  Council 
were  men  whose  opinions  differed  on  the  question  of  responsible 
government.  One  who  clearly  understood  the  principles  of  cabinet 
government  and  who  was  determined  to  have  a  fully  responsible 
Council  was  Baldwin.  He  asked  Sydenham  to  form  a  Council  of 
men  who  would  support  him.  This  Sydenham  refused  to  do,  and 
Baldwin  resigned.      While  the  Governor  could  not  ignore  the  wishes 
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of  the  Assembly  in  making  up  his  Council  he  could  and  did  use  his 
personal  influence  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  support  those  he 
had  chosen. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  who  replaced  Lord  Sydenham  in  1842 
accepted  the  principles  of  responsible  government  and  formed  a 
ministry  of  those  men  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly.  He 
admitted  to  his  Council,  La  Fontaine  and  his  associates  giving  to 
the  French-Canadians  recognition  which  Sydenham  had  denied  them. 
La  Fontaine,  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  insisted  on 
including  in  the  Council  his  colleagues  of  the  Reform  party.  For 
the  first  time  Canada  had  an  executive  council  chosen  by  the 
leader  of  the  political  party  with  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  rather 
than  by  the  Governor.  Although  Bagot's  action  had  the  support  of 
Durham's  recommendations  the  British  government  did  not  approve 
the  Governor's  surrender  of  power  and  his  successor,  Lord  Metcalfe, 
returned  to  Sydenham's  method  of  selecting  his  Council.  In  fact  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  election  campaign  of  1846  appealing  for 
the  people's  support  for  the  party  which  he  sponsored. 

Metcalfe  died  prematurely.  The  new  Governor  was  Lord  Elgin. 
A  change  of  government  in  Great  Britain  brought  also  a  change  of 
attitude  towards  government  in  Canada.  Elgin  came  to  Canada 
with  orders  to  put  into  effect  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
Durham  Report.  He  was  instructed  'to  act  generally  on  the  advice 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  to  receive  as  members  of  that  body 
those  persons  who  might  be  pointed  out  to  him  or  entitled  to  be  so 
by  their  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly."  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  involved  in  following  this  policy  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  passing  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  The  legislature  passed 
by  a  large  majority  this  Bill  appropriating,  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  citizens,  some  of  them  French  in  Lower  Canada,  for 
losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  loyal  party  during  the  rebellion 
ten  years  earlier.  Opponents  of  the  Bill  raised  the  cry  that  this  was 
simply  voting  a  reward  for  rebellion.  They  even  appealed  to  the 
British  Colonial  Office  in  London  to  stop  the  Bill.  The  decision,  how- 
ever was  left  to  Lord  Elgin.  He  realized  that  it  was  not  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  legislature  or  whether 
rebels  might  be  compensated  for  the  losses  incurred  by  the  rebellion. 
The  people,  through  their  representatives  and  their  executive  had 
made  known  their  will.  By  a  large  majority  they  had  approved  the 
Bill.  The  minority  might  refer  to  him  contemptuously  as  a  figure- 
head for  his  refusal  to  oppose  the  people's  decision;  nevertheless  for 
him  the  path  of  duty  seemed  clear.  So  it  was  that  on  April  25,  1  849, 
Elgin  signed  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill.  As  he  emerged  from  Parlia- 
ment he  was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and  stones  by  an  angry  mob. 
As  the  day  wore  on  the  hostility  of  the  defeated  minority  steadily 
mounted.  That  night  a  gang  rushed  into  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
drove  out  the  members  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  Five  days  later 
Elgin  narrowly  escaped  death  when  a  barrage  of  stones  hit  the  frail 
walls  of  his  carriage.  But  throughout  these  noisy  demonstrations 
he  maintained  his  position  calmly  and  steadfastedly.     By  the  end  of 


the  year  responsible  government  was  an  accepted  principle  in  Can- 
ada. The  acid  test  of  responsible  government  was  to  be  found  in 
the  changing  of  the  Council  when  it  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Assembly.  This  test  was  applied  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick  in  1848  and  in  each  case  the  Council  having  lost  the 
backing  of  the  Assembly  resigned.  British  Columbia  achieved 
responsible  government  in  1870  and  the  three  Prairie  Provinces 
started  their  careers  with  a  responsible  cabinet.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  responsible  government  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  stage  was  set  for  Con- 
federation, the  fourth  stage  of  growth  in  Canada's  political  life. 

Confederation 

A  new  era  was  opening  for  Canada  in  the  1  850's.  The  in- 
dividual colonies  began  to  feel  themselves  part  of  a  larger  unity. 
They  saw  their  future  not  in  isolated  provinces  but  as  members  of  a 
great  country  extending  from  sea  to  sea.  The  vision  was  not  an 
idealist's  dream.  Poor  economic  conditions  obliged  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  a  maritime  union.  Even  more  urgent  immediate  causes  stirred 
Canada  to  this  point  of  view.  The  combined  French-English  colony 
saw  itself  menaced  by  the  alarming  growth  of  the  military  power  of 
the  American  States  across  the  line.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Civil  War  in  1861  this  threat  became  serious  particularly 
when  a  storm  of  resentment  against  all  things  English  was  aroused 
in  the  Northern  States  by  a  series  of  unfortunate  incidents  which 
almost  involved  the  Mother  Country  in  war  with  the  North.  Within 
the  colony  of  Canada  political  life  was  at  a  standstill,  brought  to  a 
halt  by  the  issue  of  Representation  by  Population.  Although  The  Act 
of  Union  found  the  French-Canadians  in  the  majority  they  were 
given  equal  representation  with  the  English  settlers  of  Upper 
Canada.  Ten  years  later  the  figures  were  reversed  and  Upper 
Canada  began  to  make  claims  for  Representation  by  Population  but 
they  were  not  able  to  form  a  government  strong  enough  to  enforce 
these  views.  The  question  was  whether  the  French-Canadians  in  the 
Assembly  would  be  outnumbered  by  a  larger  representation  of  the 
growing  population  in  Upper  Canada  or  be  guaranteed  the  numerical 
majority  they  had  secured  by  the  Act  of  Union.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  had  been  outdated;  the  colony's  leaders  were 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  moving  towards  a  larger  unity  to  break 
the  deadlock.     Confederation  seemed  to  be  the  answer. 

The  plan  was  launched  at  the  Charlottetown  Conference  of 
I  864.  Within  two  years  Confederation  had  been  almost  wrecked 
by  the  emergence  of  strong  isolationist  tendencies  in  the  various 
legislatures.  And  then  a  band  of  armed  marauders,  the  Fenians, 
invaded  Canada  from  the  south  and  for  a  time  threatened  the 
independence    of    Canada.  The    invasion    was    accompanied    by 

belligerent  anti-British  editorials  in  several  American  newspapers. 
Canadians  suddenly  realized  the  necessity  for  unity.  The  activities 
of  a  small  band  of  undisciplined  raiders  had  proved  more  conclusive 
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than  months  of  debate.  By  March,  1867,  the  British  North  America 
Act  had  been  passed  by  the  British  Parliament;  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario  had  been  linked  together  in  a 
federal  union.  The  other  provinces  were  to  follow  as  the  Dominion 
took  shape. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  supported  and 
eventually  won  for  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  a  strong  central 
government. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada 

The  government  of  Canada  following  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  consisted  of  the  following  elements  most  of 
which  we  may  recognize  both  in  name  and  function  as  parts  of  the 
previous  constitutions. 

I.  The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  the  King  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Prime  Minister  for  a  period  of  usually  five  years  to 
represent  the  King.  He  is  guided  in  this  office  by  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council.     His  chief  function  and  duties  are: 

(a)  To  ensure  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  Prime  Minister  and  a 
responsible  Cabinet  in  office. 

(b)  To  serve  as  mediator,  if  required,  between  party  leaders 
or  between  Dominion  and  Provincial  officials. 

(c)  To  act  as  an  unofficial  diplomatic  agent  for  Canada. 

(d)  To  be  the  social  head  of  Canada  and  to  give  leadership 
in  such  fields  of  endeavour  as  the  arts,  youth  movements, 
social  service,  etc.  To  entertain  government  officials  and 
important  visitors. 

(e)  To  act  as  the  ceremonial  head  of  the  government,  opening 
Parliament  and  performing  many  official  duties  through- 
out the  country. 

(f)  To  act  as  an  adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet. 

(g)  To  exercise  with  caution  an  undefined  reserve  of  power 
should  the  necessity  arise. 

II.   The  Executive  Council 

Although  all  laws  are  administered  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
represented  by  the  Governor-General,  the  real  head  of  Parliament 
is  the  Prime  Minister  who,  with  that  small  group  of  men  chosen  from 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Senate  known  as  the  Cabinet,  carries 
a  heavy  responsibility  and  exercises  great  power.  The  formation  of 
the  Cabinet  for  the  Dominion  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
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Provincial  government  which  we  saw  at  work  in  Edmonton.  The 
leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  picks  a  minister 
for  each  government  department  and  those  ministers  form  the 
Cabinet.     The  Cabinet  ministers  in  1949  are: 

Prime  Minister 

Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General 

Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  Supply— Wu... 

Minister  of  Agriculture   -• 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  o 

Secretary  of  State  of  Canada 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 

Minister  of  Labour 

Minister  of  Public  Works  £, 

Postmaster  General 

Minister  of   National   Defence 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources 

Solicitor  General  of  Canada 

Minister  of  Transport 

Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  National  Revenue 

Minister  of  Fisheries 

The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the  Cabinet  are: — 

(a)  It  gives  active  leadership  in  forming  a  national  policy 
for  Canada  and  deals  with  the  national  problems. 

(b)  Each  minister  supervises  the  work  of,  and  is  the  spokes- 
man for,  his  particular  department. 

(c)  It  carries  out  a  wide  variety  of  executive  acts,  usually  in 
the  name  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

(d)  It  controls  the  order  of  business,  and  with  the  backing  of 
the  majority  carries  a  great  deal  of  authority  in  the 
House. 

(e)  The  Prime  Minister  writes  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
outlining  the  business  of  the  session. 

if)  It  introduces  all  new  legislation  affecting  public  affairs. 
These  are  called  Public  Bills. 

(g)  It  introduces  all  measures  concerning  the  raising  and 
spending  of  money. 

(h)  It  makes  laws  by  means  of  orders-in-council.  This  author- 
ity is  given  to  the  Cabinet  by  Parliament. 

(i)     It  may  disallow  provincial   legislation. 
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III.  The  Legislature 

The   legislature   is  composed  of   the   Senate  and   the   House   of 
Commons. 


( 1  )    The  Senate 

Senators  ore  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor-General  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  geographical  areas  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  the  Maritimes  and  the  Western  Provinces  are  each  repre- 
sented by  twenty-four  members,  a  total  of  ninety-six*.  Since  Con- 
federation the  tendency  has  been  to  exclude  senators  from  the 
Cabinet  and  today  only  the  government  leader  in  the  Senate  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  minister  without  Portfolio,  which  means 
that  he  is  not  the  head  of  a  department. 

Although  in  theory  the  Senate  is  an  independent  legislative 
body  in  practice  it  exercises  this  power  very  sparingly,  acting  in 
many  respects  like  the  House  of  Lords  whose  power  has  been  curtail- 
ed by  law.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an 
elected  body  with  the  backing  of  the  people.  Senators  can  only 
look  to  the  Prime  Minster  who  put  them  in  office  for  support. 

The  builders  of  our  constitution  intended  the  upper  house  to — 

(a)  guard  the  interests  of  the  provinces. 

(b)  act  as  a  brake  on  rash  legislation  introduced  by  the 
commons. 

(c)  revise   legislation. 

(d)  to  represent  conservative  views  and  property  owners. 

The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the  Senate  are: — 

(a)  To  debate  legislature  passed  by  the  Commons  and  to 
amend,  revise  or  reject  as  the  case  may  be.  (The 
power  to  reject  is  seldom  exercised.  In  the  case  of 
a  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons  the  latter  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government  appoint  additional  senators  to 
overcome  any  deadlock.) 

(b)  To  form  committees  of  investigation.  Because  of  its 
minor  role  the  Senate  has  often  been  condemned  by 
some  as  an  unnecessary  body  and  therefore  should  be 
abolished.  Others  would  introduce  such  reforms  as 
membership  by  election  by  the  people,  limited  terms 
of  office,  retirement  at  a  certain  age  (the  majority 
of  the  senators  are  over  65  years  old,  and  some  are 
over  80  years  old),  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Senate 
by  statute  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

*Newfoundland  is  to  be  represented  by  an  additional  six  members. 
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(2)  The  House  of  Commons 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representative  element  in  our 
government.  Until  the  1946  amendment  to  the  British  North 
America  Act  representation  was  regulated  by  the  population  of 
Quebec  whose  representation  was  fixed  at  65.  The  total  number  of 
representatives  and  the  number  of  representatives  for  each  province 
might  vary  after  each  census.  Charts  showing  the  representation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  provinces  are  to  be  found  in  any  edition 
of  the  Canada  Year  Book.  The  new  procedure  set  up  in  the 
amendment  is: — 

(a)  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
be  255. 

(b)  The  Yukon  Territory  is  given  one  seat. 

(c)  The  number  of  representatives  for  each  province  is  to  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  provinces  by  254. 
This  will  provide  the  quota.  The  population  figure  for  each  province 
is  then  divided  by  the  quota  to  find  the  number  of  M.P.'s  each 
province  is  to  have. 

(d)  Since  this  arithmetical  calculation  will  probably  leave 
remainders,  leaving  some  of  the  seats  unfilled,  those  provinces  with 
the  largest  remainders  will  be  given  the  unfilled  seats. 

(e)  No  province  is  to  have  fewer  seats  in  the  Commons  than 
senators.  This  stipulation  makes  the  calculation  of  the  number  of 
representatives  for  each  province  a  little  less  straightforward.  Prince 
Edward  Island  would  receive  only  two  members  according  to  the 
procedure  in  (c)  above,  but  having  four  senators  she  must  also 
have  at  least  four  members  of  Pariament.  The  solution  is  to  assign 
this  province  four  seats  and  to  distribute  the  remaining  250  by  the 
process  described  in  (c)  .  The  following  chart  shows  the  new 
distribution. 

Present  New 

Province  Representation  Representation 

Ontario    82  83 

Quebec     65  73 

Nova    Scotia    12  13 

New   Brunswick   10  10 

Prince  Edward   Island  4  4 

Manitoba     17  16 

British  Columbia   16  18 

Saskatchewan    21  20 

Alberta     17  17 

Yukon  and  MacKenzie  1  1 


245  255* 

*  Figures  for  Newfoundland  may  now  be  added. 
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The  members  are  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years  although 
parliament  seldom  runs  the  whole  term.  The  term  was  extended 
to  six  years  by  a  special  amendment  to  the  British  North  America 
Act  during  World  War  I.  The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are: — 

(a)  To  speak  for  the  people  they  represent  on  all  matters  that 
come  before  the  House. 

(b)  To  give  or  withhold  its  approval  of  legislation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  responsible  government  is  seen  at  work  here.  The  members 
of  the  Commons  may  at  any  time  withhold  their  consent  to  Cabinet 
measures.      If  this  should  happen  the  Cabinet  must  resign. 

(c)  To  supervise  the  work  of  the  government  by  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  Ministers,  examining  financial  statements,  orders-in- 
council,  departmental  orders,  etc. 


IV.   The  Provincial  Legislature 

The  British  North  America  Act  gave  to  each  province,  as  we 
all  know,  its  own  legislature.  At  the  beginning  of  this  unit  on 
Responsible  Government  we  saw  our  provincial  legislature  in  action. 
Its  make  up  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion  legislature.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  provincial  legislatures  have,  with  the 
exception  of  Quebec,  only  one  chamber,  whereas  the  Dominion  leg- 
islature has  an  upper  chamber,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  chamber,  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  elements  of  the  provincial  legislature  are, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

( 1  )    The    Lieutenant-Governor 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years 
by  the  Governor-General  on  the  advice  of  his  minsters,  the  Cabinet, 
to  represent  the  King  in  whose  name  all  legislation  is  enacted.  The 
nature  of  his  appointment  renders  him  an  agent  of  the  Dominion 
government.  The  powers  assigned  to  him  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  provincial  legislature  but 
additional  powers  may  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  provincial  body. 
His  principal  duties  are: — 

(a)  To  act  as  ceremonial  head  of  government,  performing  the 
opening  and  proroguing  ceremonies  of  the  legislature  and 
many  other  official  duties  throughout  the  province. 

(b)  To  act  as  the  social  head  of  the  province  giving  leadership 
in  such  fields  of  endeavour  as  the  arts,  youth  movements, 
social  service,  etc.  To  entertain  government  officials  and 
important  visitors  to  Alberta. 

(c)  To  ensure  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  Premier  and  a  re- 
sponsible Cabinet  in  office. 
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(d)  To  assent  to  all  legislation  passed  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment or  to  reserve  judgment  and  refer  it  to  the 
Governor-General.  (Up  to  the  present  only  65  Bills  have 
been  reserved  out  of  the  thousands  that  have  been  passed 
by  the  Provinces.) 

(2)  The   Provincial   Executive  Council 

The  real  head  of  the  provincial  legislature  is  the  Premier  who 
with  the  assistance  of  a  small  group  of  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  chosen  by  him,  carry  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  of 
government.  The  principal  functions  and  duties  of  the  executive 
council  or  cabinet  are: — 

(a)  To  give  active  leadership  in  forming  a  provincial  policy 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  province. 

(b)  Supervision  by  each  minister  of  the  work  of  his  particular 
department  for  which  he  is  the  spokesman. 

(c)  To  carry  out  a  wide  variety  of  executive  acts  usually  by 
means  of  orders-in-council. 

(d)  To  control  the  order  of  business  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

(e)  To  introduce  all  new  legislation  affecting  public  affairs. 
These  are  called  Public  Bills.  The  Premier  writes  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  which  is  outlined  the  business 
of  the  session. 

(f)  To  make   laws  by  means  of  orders-in-council. 

(3)  The  Legislative  Assembly 

The  nature  of  this  democratically  elected  body  is  well  known 
to  all  high  school  students.  The  conditions  under  which  the  mem- 
bers are  elected  differ  slightly  from  province  to  privince  but  the  task 
of  this  body  in  each  province  is  essentially  the  same,  namely,  to 
legislate  for  the  province.  The  chief  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  ore: — 

(a)  To  speak  for  the  people  they  represent  on  all  matters  that 
come  before  the  Assembly. 

(b)  To  give  or  withhold  its  approval  of  legislation. 

(c)  To  supervise  tFe  work  of  the  government  by  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  Ministers,  examining  financial  statements, 
orders-in-council,  departmental  orders,  etc. 

Federation  and  the  Relation  between  Dominion  and  Province 

The  one  point  on  which  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  were 
agreed  was  that  union  would  best  be  achieved  by  means  of  a  federa- 
tion with  a  strong  central  government  with  subordinate  local  gov- 
ernments in  each  of  the  provinces.  The  necessity  for  a  strong  central 
government  seemed   important  at  that  time  because  the  Civil   War 
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in  the  United  States,  still  very  fresh  in  men's  minds,  was  in  some 
respects  due  to  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  states.  As  a 
result  we  find  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  in  Sections  91  and 
92,  two  carefully  prepared  lists  of  subjects,  the  one  containing 
matters  of  Dominion  concern  and  the  other  matters  of  provincial 
concern.  The  Dominion  government  is  authorized  to  make  laws  in 
relation  to  all  matters  listed  in  Section  91  and  any  others  not 
assigned  to  the  Provinces,  while  the  activities  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment are  restricted  to  matters  of  local  interest.  The  essential 
difference  in  the  power  of  the  Dominion  government  and  the  Pro- 
vincial government  lies  in  the  extent  of  the  former. 

The  proper  distribution  of  power  between  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  governments  so  as  to  allow  each  to  perform  its  task  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  and  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  oeoole  of 
Canada  on  whose  behalf  they  are  all  in  office  is  Canada's  largest 
constitutional  problem.  The  makers  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  divided  the  governmental  power  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  outtook  of  the  time.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  foresee  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  fifty  years  nor 
the  effect  these  changes  have  had  on  our  economic  and  social  life. 
The  most  important  property  of  a  constitution  is  its  ability  to  grow 
and  change  with  changing  conditions.  The  constitution  of  Canada 
has  grown  and  changed  over  the  years  under  the  influence  of  our 
political  leaders  in  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments,  al- 
though the  British  North  America  Act  has  stood  as  a  check  to  any 
hasty  change.  How  have  these  changes  taken  place?  There  have 
been  amendments  to  the  British  North  America  Act  passed  by  the 
British  government.  The  latest  of  these  concerned  the  new  dis- 
tribution of  seats  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  A  constant 
stream  of  Acts  and  orders-in-council  shaping  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment to  fit  the  needs  of  the  times  flow  through  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures.  These  may  result  in  a 
widening  of  the  franchise  to  give  the  vote  to  nineteen-year-o!ds,  or 
agreements  by  which  the  Dominion  takes  over  a  provincial  re- 
sponsibility as  in  the  case  of  Unemployment  Insurance,  etc.  Lastly 
there  are  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  which  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  now  devolves  in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 
The  courts  do  not  make  the  laws  but  they  perform  on  important 
function  in  revising  older  interpretations  and  weighing  the  merits  of 
different  points  of  view.  Laws  passed  by  the  Dominion  government 
which  trespass  on  provincial  matters  and  laws  passed  by  provincial 
governments  that  overstep  the  bounds  of  provincial  spheres  of  action 
come  before  the  courts  of  Canada  and  if  necessary  before  the  British 
Privy  Council  for  a  ruling.  Thus  the  "New  Deal"  legislation  of  the 
Bennett  government  and  certain  Social  Credit  legislation  of  the 
Aberhart  government  were  disallowed  on  these  grounds. 

The  most  troublesome  problem  raised  by  confederation  centres 
around  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  taxation  between  the  Dom- 
inion and  the  provincial  governments.  The  Dominion  government 
was  given  wide  powers  in  the  collection  of  taxes  and  other  forms  of 
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revenue  while  the  provincial  governments  were  limited  to  direct 
taxes,  fees,  royalties  and  permits.  To  enable  the  provinces  to  pay 
for  the  services  they  were  expected  to  give  the  Dominion  government 
was  called  upon  to  pay  grants  and  subsidies  to  the  provinces.  Pro- 
vincial government  responsibilities  have  increased  steadily  since 
Confederation.  Social  and  heath  services  costing  many  millions 
yearly,  unthought  of  then,  are  now  regarded  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  there  have  been  frequent 
revisions  of  Dominion  grants  to  the  provinces. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  working  out  a 
basis  for  grants  is  the  economic  inequality  that  exists  amongst  the 
provinces.  There  are  wealthy  provinces  well  endowed  with  natural 
resources  and  large  industries,  and  there  are  poor  provinces  lacking 
those  economic  advantages.  If  all  Canadians  are  to  be  treated 
alike  in  the  matter  of  social  services  it  is  clear  that  some  provinces 
would  require  relatively  greater  grants  than  others.  The  Rowell- 
Sirois  Commission  investigated  economic  conditions  throughout 
Canada.  Beginning  in  1937  when  Canadians  were  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  depression  the  Commission  made  an  extensive 
study  of  conditions  in  every  part  of  Canada.  The  investigation  took 
nearly  three  years.  Two  fundamental  recommendations  arising  from 
this  study  were,  first  that  there  should  be  some  shifting  of  the  taxing 
power  and  second  the  provinces  should  be  paid  grants  by  the 
Dominion  according  to  need  rather  than  on  a  straight  per  capita 
basis.  These  recommendations  were  not  put  into  effect  at  the  time 
because  of  opposition  from  certain  provinces.  Partial  agreements 
have  been  reached  on  the  subject  of  Dominion  grants  to  the 
provinces  and  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Dominion  or  the 
provinces  shall  collect  certain  taxes  but  there  remain  points  on 
which  there  is  strong  disagreement. 

The  Governments  of  the  Other  Dominions 

While  Canada  was  developing  politically  from  Crown  Colony  to 
Confederation  three  other  dominions  were  taking  shape,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Although  the  circumstances  differed 
the  constitutions  that  each  one  devised  are  similar  in  many  respects. 

Australia 

Australia  was  claimed  as  a  British  possession  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1770.  It  was  first  used  as  a  penal  colony.  The  convicts  sent 
there  were  given  land  when  their  sentences  expired.  A  military 
governor  administered  the  colony.  Other  settlers  came  to  the  colony 
and  by  1  823  the  governor  was  assisted  by  a  nominated  council.  The 
transportation  of  convicts  to  Australia  ceased  and  an  increasing 
number  of  settlers  emigrated  to  Australia.  These  setters  hastened 
the  political  growth  of  the  colony  to  the  next  step.  Representation 
government  came  with  the  formation  of  a  legislative  council,  two- 
thirds  of  whose  members  were  elected.  The  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,   Victoria,   Tasmania,   Queensland,   South   and  Western   Aus- 
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tralia  were  carved  out  of  the  mainland  much  as  the  provinces  in 
Canada  came  into  being.  In  1850  the  colonies  were  granted  the 
power  to  draft  constitutions.  Each  colony  had  a  legislature  of  two 
Houses,,  a  responsible  cabinet  and  a  Governor.  Problems  of  defence, 
transportation  and  tariffs  pointed  to  their  need  for  a  central  govern- 
ment and  in  1900  the  Commonwealth  Act  did  for  Australia  what  the 
British  North  America  Act  had  done  for  Canada.  The  structure  of 
the  central  government  in  Australia  resembles  our  federal  govern- 
ment, but  its  powers  are  more  restricted.  Each  of  the  states  retain- 
ed most  of  the  powers  it  already  had  before  confederation.  Their 
Governors  are  appointed  directly  by  the  British  government  and  they 
may  have  direct  contact  with  the  British  government. 

New  Zealand 

The  presence  of  an  active  native  people,  the  Maoris,  influenced 
the  political  growth  of  New  Zealand.  It  became  a  Crown  Colony  in 
1840  with  a  Governor  and  a  nominated  council.  Friction  between 
th  natives  and  the  settlers  and  between  colonists  and  the  home 
government  led  to  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in 
1852  without  the  intervening  stage  of  representative  government. 
Here  again  the  structure  of  the  government  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  government,  the  essential  difference  being  that  the  Maoris 
elected  their  own  members  to  the  Assembly. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Colony  became  a  British  possession  by  arrangement  with 
the  Dutch  government  in  1814.  Its  position  on  the  route  from 
England  to  India  made  it  an  important  port  of  call  and  a  military 
depot.  The  series  of  wars  with  fierce  native  tribes  and  the  Dutch 
settlers  which  ended  with  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902  need  only  be 
mentioned  in  passing.  The  colonies  of  Natal,  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  were  formed  and  eventually  given  responsible  government. 
The  four  colonies  were  united  by  the  Union  Act  of  1909.  In  this 
case  the  colonies  were  united  under  one  central  government.  The 
four  states  have  each  a  Provincial  Council  with  very  limited  power, 
but  the  one  central  government  legislates  for  the  whole  union  of 
South  Africa. 

Reading  Activities 

The  following  references  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
material  in  the  bulletin.  Students  writing  reports  or  preparing  to 
take  part  in  discussions  will  find  these  useful  sources  of  information. 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:  pages  22-38,  39-51 ,  52-68. 

Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  pages  113-122,  123-134, 
135-143,  260-286,  306-323. 

Civilization  in  Europe  and  the  World:  pages  569-572. 

Our  Own  Age:  pages  483-503. 

Story  of  Civilization  :    pages  565-569. 

Canadian  Government  and  Politics:   see  Contents. 
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Topics  for  Discussion  or  Written  Reports. 

(1)  Did  Confederation  give  us  the  best  type  of  government 
for  Canada? 

(2)  Has  the  United  States  influenced  the  political  growth  of 
Canada? 

(3)  What  circumstances  brought  Durham  to  Canada?  How 
did  he  propose  to  settle  the  problems  of  Canada? 

(4)  Is  the  Senate  an  unnecessary  expense? 

(5)  Are  there  too  many  governments  in  Canada? 

(6)  How  can  the  Canadian  citizen  make  known  to  his  repre- 
sentative his  wishes  concerning  the  conduct  of  government 
in  Canada? 


Other  Classroom  Activities 

(1  )    On  outline  maps  mark  the  boundaries  of  Canada  in    1763, 
1774,  1791,  1867,  1905  and  1949. 

(2)  Draw  a  plan  of  the  legislative  chamber  in  Edmonton. 

(3)  Make  a  graph  showing  the  political  steps  from  Colony  to 
to  Confederation. 


Words  to  Remember 

Self-government,  crown  colony,  military  government,  regime, 
criminal  law,  civil  law,  legislative  council,  loyalists,  nominated 
council,  Family  Compact,  Chateau  Clique,  confederation,  Representa- 
tion by  Population,  mediator,  order-in-council,  public  bill,  Senate, 
legislative  assembly,  penal  colony. 
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til.  GOVERNMENTAL  TRENDS  IN  OUR  TIMES 

Four  Periods 

Our  story  of  the  growth  of  responsible  government  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  other  Dominions  and 
the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  a  common  bond  in  the  English 
tongue,  has  shown  clearly  the  attitude  of  these  people  toward  govern- 
ment and  their  conception  of  good  government.  These  freedom- 
loving  peoples  have  built  up  a  tradition  upon  which  our  way  of  life 
and  our  principles  of  good  government  are  founded.  The  word  we  use 
to  describe  these  principles  is  democratic  and  we  refer  to  our  national 
way  of  life  as  a  democracy.  In  Canada  we  accept  the  idea  that  the 
state  should  serve  all  the  people  and  that  it  should  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  greatest  development  of  the  individual.  In  this 
section  of  our  unit  we  are  going  to  examine  and  discuss  develop- 
ments in  government  in  those  countries  that  have  accepted  demo- 
cracy and  in  those  which  have  rejected  democracy  and  have  experi- 
mented with  dictatorship. 

The  world  of  our  century,  the  twentieth  centurv,  has  led  an 
uneasy  existence.  True  we  have  made  great  scientific  discoveries 
and  we  have  invented  the  most  ingenious  of  machines  but  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  use  these  inventions  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  mankind.  The  nations  have  not  yet  learned  to  live 
together  in  peace.  World  War  I  (1914-1918)  which  was  to  have 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy  was  followed  by  an  uneasy  peace. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  unable  to  preserve  peace.  An  economic 
depression  sapped  the  faith  of  some  nations  in  the  ability  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  to  meet  the  crisis.  Certain  nations 
disappointed  by  defeat  or  economic  difficulties  looked  to  false 
leaders  for  a  way  out  of  their  troubles. 

THE   DICTATORSHIPS 
Germany 

Exhausted  by  the  war,  humiliated  by  the  peace  treaty  and 
saddled  with  debt  Germany  faced  a  grim  future  following  her  defeat 
in  1918.  The  democratic  government  of  the  German  republic  with 
the  aid  of  large  foreign  loans  was  gradually  putting  Germany  on  its 
feet  when  the  depression  of  1929  brought  foreign  trade  to  a  stand- 
still and  threw  millions  out  of  work,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  the 
world  over.  The  blame  for  the  confusion  and  distress  which  resulted 
was  placed  on  the  government.  Out  of  this  despair  rose  the 
Nationalist  party  led  by  Adolf  Hitler  whose  rousing  speeches  rapidly 
won  support  for  his  party  politics. 

Nazism 

Hitler  had  a  plan  which  sounded  very  attractive  to  a  people 
whose  position  seemed  hopeless.  It  was  all  written  down  in  his  book, 
entited  "My  Struggle."  Germans  the  world  over  were  to  be  united 
once  more  into  a  great  people  which  was  to  make  itself  supreme  in 
Europe.     The  enemies  of  Germany,  chief  amongst  whom  were,  ac- 
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cording  to  Hitler,  the  Jews  and  the  Communists,  were  to  be 
destroyed.  The  government,  which  meant  Hitler  and  his  party 
leaders,  assured  the  people  of  a  decent  living  and  generous  social 
services  supported  by  the  state.  With  party  emblems,  parades  and 
pageantry  Hitler  appealed  to  the  people.  The  election  of  1933 
voted  him  into  power  and  from  then  on  the  Nazi  party  took  over 
the  government  of  Germany  and  abolished  the  democratic  parlia- 
ment. The  anti-Jewish  campaign  began.  Many  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  jobs  and  their  property,  expelled  from  the  country  or  thrown 
into  concentration  camps.  All  other  political  parties  were  abolished. 
Those  opposed  to  Nazism  were  expelled  or  destroyed.  Many  youth 
organizations  trained  the  German  youth  in  the  doctrine  of  Nazism. 
The  manufacture  of  armaments,  labour  battalions  and  military 
service  absorbed  the  unemployed.  The  German  schools  became  the 
instrument  of  Nazism.  All  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  was 
suppressed,  and  children  were  taught  to  accept  without  question  the 
Nazi  education  given  them.  Secret  police  with  wide  powers  to 
arrest  and  punish  persons  with  anti-Nazi  sympathies  were  employed 
by  the  state. 

In  1938  Hitler's  plans  for  a  Greater  Germany  began  to  unfold. 
First  Austria  was  joined  to  Germany.  Then  Czechoslovakia  was  taken 
over.  The  next  year  Poland  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  country  was  partitioned  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  invasion  of  Poland  touched  off  World  War  II  and  other 
free  nations  were  to  come  under  the  Nazi  yoke  before  the  armies  of 
Hitler  were  defeated  and  Nazism  uprooted. 

Fascist  Italy 

Conditions  in  Italy  similar  to  those  in  Germany  gave  another 
false  leader  the  opportunity  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator.  Musso- 
lini had  visions  of  himself  as  another  Caesar  ruling  a  mighty  empire. 
He  marched  into  power  in  1922  at  the  head  of  a  Fascist  rebel  army. 
The  government  was  reorganized  according  to  Fascist  ideas  with 
Mussolini  in  complete  command.  All  opposition  to  Fascism  was 
destroyed  and  free  discussion  and  free  elections  abolished.  The 
schools  and  the  press  became  instruments  of  Fascism.  Italy  was  to 
become  great  through  her  armed  might.  War  was  made  a  thing  of 
glory.  A  powerful  armed  force  was  built  up  and  youth  organizations 
of  a  semi-military  nature  trained  young  Italians  in  the  ways  of 
Fascism. 

In  1936  Mussolini's  dream  of  a  mighty  Italian  empire  began  to 
materialize.  His  armies  invaded  and  overran  Abyssinia,  and  the 
puppet  King  of  Italy  became  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Mussolini's  next 
conquest  was  that  small  country  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  called 
Albania.  The  Fascist  dictatorship  in  Italy  thus  conforms  very  closely 
to  the  Nazi  dictatorship  in  Germany. 

Spain 

The  same  political  and  economic  unrest  that  existed  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  although  arising  from  different  causes,  overshadowed  life 
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in  Spain  in  the  post-war  years.  Discontent  with  government  led  to 
strikes  and  demonstrations,  and  in  1923  de  Rivera,  the  military 
governor  of  Barcelona,  overthrew  the  national  government,  suspend- 
ed the  constitution  and  declared  himself  the  Dictator  of  Spain.  In 
1930  he  resigned,  and  the  people  openly  called  for  the  abdication  of 
the  King.  A  Republic  was  formed  and  a  democratic  constitution  pro- 
claimed. This  was  the  beginning  of  still  more  trouble  as  the 
political  parties  with  widely  differing  views  became  organized.  The 
inability  of  one  party  to  establish  a  strong  government  and  the 
resultant  political  turmoil  was  climaxed  by  a  civil  war  in  which  the 
Nationalist  party  led  by  Franco  and  backed  by  Italy  and  Germany 
fought  the  Republicans  supported  by  Russia  and  other  communist 
groups.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  war  brought  a  victory  for  Franco  and 
a  triumph  for  Fascism,  for  under  Franco's  rule  Spain  adopted  a 
constitution  based  on  the   Italian  fascist  model. 

Japan 

In  1936  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  three  military  dictatorships 
reached  on  understanding  which  clearly  involved  an  attempt  to 
subdue  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the  rule  of  their  emperor,  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  divine  ruler  and  who  had  as  his  advisers 
the  military  and  naval  chiefs  and  wealthy  industrialists,  the  Japanese 
had  a  military  dictatorship.  The  civil  government  was  powerless 
against  the  Japanese  war  lords  backed  by  a  large  army. 

The  Japanese  population  was  steadily  growing,  encouraged  by 
Japanese  leaders  who  saw  in  the  .over-populated  islands  of  Japan 
an  excuse  to  claim  more  living  space  much  as  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  were  doing.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  stated  in  1927 
that  "in  order  to  conquer  the  world  Japan  must  conquer  Europe  and 
Asia/7  A  start  was  made  on  this  ambitious  program  in  1931  when 
Manchuria,  in  northeast  China  was  invaded  and  overcome  and  its 
name  changed  to  Manchukuo.  From  this  foothold  on  the  mainland 
the  Japanese  extended  their  grip  on  China  until  the  whole  of  the 
coastline  was  under  Japanese  control  and  the  armies  of  China  had 
been  driven  inland  but  were  not  defeated. 

Military  victories  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  war 
lords  directing  the  affairs  of  Japan.  The  government  now  closely 
resembled  that  of  Fascist  Italy.  Police  arrested  persons  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  policy  of  the  government  thus  putting  an  end  to  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  Military  might  and  the  divine 
mission  of  Japan  in  the  War  East  was  extolled.  The  people  were 
trained  for  the  war  which  was  to  break  on  the  United  States  in  1941 . 

Russia 

When  the  confusion  and  despair  which  accompanied  the 
Russian  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Germany  in  1917  had  subsided  the 
last  of  the  Russian  Tzars  had  vacated  the  throne  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  formed.  This  new  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  Communism. 
The  State  assumed   control   over  all    industries  and  services.      The 
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government  was  reorganized  on  the  soviet  system.  Only  one  political 
party  was  allowed  to  exist,  the  Communist  party.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  governed  by  this  party  through  the  Soviets.  The  word  soviet 
means  a  council.  Every  district,  province  and  republic  has  its  own 
soviet  and  over  them  all  is  the  Supreme  Soviet  which  sits  in  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow.  The  members  of  all  Soviets  must  be  members 
of  the  Communist  party  to  which  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  people  belong.  The  leader  of  the  Communist  party  thus 
wields  tremendous  power  and  is  by  reason  of  his  political  power,  a 
dictator.  Lenin  held  this  position  until  he  died  in  1923  when  Stalin 
took  his  place. 

The  communist  government  was  faced  with  a  tremendous 
undertaking  in  attempting  to  build  a  new  Russia  from  the  ruins  left 
by  the  war  and  the  revolution.  Trade  and  industry  were  at  a 
standstill,  and  there  was  very  little  food.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
people  were  illiterate.  The  solution  was  sought  in  the  five-year 
plans.  The  first  one  was  begun  in  1928.  Every  industry  was  set  a 
task  and  to  achieve  this  task  the  people  were  set  to  work.  The  iron 
industry  was  told  to  produce  so  many  tons  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
farmers  were  required  to  grow  so  much  wheat.  This  latter  was  ac- 
complished by  joining  small  homesteads  into  large  collective  farms, 
often  against  the  wishes  of  the  owners  Those  who  resisted  the 
government  plans  were  sent  to  labor  camps  as  prisoners.  As  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  secret  police  were  employed  to  detect 
and  arrest  all  who  expressed  anti-government  views.  As  one  five- 
year  plan  came  to  an  end  another  was  put  into  operation  until 
Russia  entered  the  war  in  1941,  and  in  1946  a  five-year  plan  to 
re-establish  war-torn   Russia  was  begun. 

With  the  total  population  working  according  to  government 
plans  and  state  ownership  of  all  the  important  industries,  the  Central 
government  in  the  Kremlin  had  a  tight  grip  on  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people.  Included  in  the  state  planning  was  nation-wide  social 
service  schemes  which  brought  free  education,  medical  and  dental 
service,  child  welfare  and  other  services  for  the  first  time  to  the 
working  classes.  The  education  given  in  the  Russian  schools  and 
universities  is  designed  to  train  the  youth  to  become  useful  members 
of  the  communist  state.  Only  those  books,  newspapers,  radio  pro- 
grams and  motion  pictures  which  are  favourable  to  Communism 
are  permitted. 

A  Summary  of  Government-  under  Dictators 

These  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the  countries  that  have  sought 
a  solution  to  their  problems  under  a  dictatorship  show  clearly  enough 
the  general  pattern  of  life  under  this  type  of  government  and  how 
restricted  the  life  of  the  individual  becomes  under  these  circum- 
stances.    The  common  qualities  of  dictatorships  are: 

A  leader  whose  word  is  law. 
One  political  party  is  supreme. 
The  individual  serves  the  state. 
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Ruthless  disregard  for  the  freedom  of  other  countries. 

A  hatred  for  democratic   institutions. 

Use  of  force  to  put  down  opposition. 

Secret  police  to  terrorise  the  people. 

No  freedom  of  thought  or  discussion. 

Censorship  of  all  books,   radio  programs  and  moving  pictures. 

Powerful    propaganda    machines    to    spread    government    party 

views  and  to  eliminate  all  other  views. 
War  and  military  might  is  glorified. 
By   propaganda   or  force   the   party   ideas  are   spread   to  other 

other  countries. 
Often  these  dictators  have  ambitions  to  rule  the  world. 

THE  DEMOCRACIES 
Great  Britain 

Although  victorious,  Britain,  in  common  with  the  other 
European  nations,  suffered  considerably  from  the  effects  of  World 
War  I.  She  had  lost  many  thousands  of  her  young  men.  A  great 
national  debt  had  piled  up.  Her  shipping  had  sustained  severe 
losses  by  U-boat  action.  Her  foreign  trade  and  home  industry  had 
been  disrupted.  These  factors  confronted  the  British  government 
and  the  people  with  problems  the  solutions  to  which  required  great 
skill  and  courage. 

On  the  labour  front  a  serious  crisis  arose  from  the  inability  of 
men  returning  from  the  war  to  find  employment.  Lloyd  George  met 
this  unemployment  problem  with  "the  dole"  which  was  at  best  a 
stop  gap  measure  and  no  cure  for  unemployment.  High  tariffs  were 
placed  on  imported  goods  to  protect  home  industries.  This  resulted 
in  the  raising  of  tariff  barriers  in  foreign  countries  against  British 
goods.  In  the  1922  elections  the  Labour  Party,  which  in  1900  held 
two  seats  only,  captured  142  seats.  This  party  was  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  the  nationalisation  of  mines  and  railways  and  government 
subsidies  for  housing  and  power  projects.  The  elections  of  1924 
gave  the  Labour  Party  a  greater  number  of  seats  than  either  the 
Liberal  or  the  Conservative  party  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  led  a 
short-lived  Labour  Government  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  the  Labour  program.  Because  of  its  friendly  gestures  towards 
Russia  the  Labour  government  came  under  popular  suspicion. 

During  the  Baldwin  ministry  which  followed,  strikes  were  used 
by  the  trade  unions  as  a  threat  to  the  government.  To  Baldwin's 
announcement  that  all  the  workers  of  the  country  must  accept  wage 
reductions  the  unions  answered  with  a  general  strike  in  1926.  This 
was  a  showdown  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  strike  failed,  possibly  because  the  British  people  saw 
the  danger  of  allowing  a  powerful  group  to  upset  the  established 
government  appointed  by  the  people.  There  were  at  this  time 
actively  organized  Communist  and  Fascist  groups  in  Britain. 
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Attempts  to  make  life  more  secure  for  the  worker  in  an  age 
of  insecurity  were  made  by  the  introduction  by  parliament  of  social 
security  measures.  An  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  was  introduced  in 
1925.  Amendments  to  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911  were 
made  in  an  endeavour  to  improve  this  service.  Following  World  War 
II  a  comprehensive  Health  Insurance  scheme  was  put  into  effect 
which  provides  a  full  coverage  of  security,  including  health  and 
welfare  service  and  retirement  pensions. 

The  depression  of  1 929  brought  further  economic  problems  to 
the  British  people  which  their  government  tried  to  meet  by  special 
trade  agreements  with  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  the 
activities  of  the  Axis  powers  made  it  clear  by  their  aggressive  actions 
that  Britain  would  have  to  defend  her  liberty,  rearmament  pro- 
grams provided  employment  for  the  depressed  industries  and  the 
unemployed  labour.  The  political  and  economic  storm  which  had 
brought  havoc  in  Germany  and  Italy  had  been  weathered  by  Britain 
and  the  civil  liberties  of  her  people  had  not  been  impaired. 

With  Winston  Churchill  at  the  helm  Britain  weathered  a 
greater  storm  in  the  war  years  of  1939-1945.  Threatened  by  Nazi 
aggression,  the  British  people,  aided  by  their  comrades  in  the 
Dominions  and  colonial  possessions  endured  great  privations  and 
perils  in  the  defence  of  their  freedom.  True,  the  war  brought  many 
restrictions,  rationing,  restriction  on  travel,  conscription,  etc.,  but 
those  were  emergency  measures.  When  the  war  was  won  and 
Churchill's  work  as  a  great  war  leader  done,  the  people  voted  into 
power  a  Lobour  Government.  This  time  the  Labour  Party  was  given 
a  good  working  majority  and,  in  spite  of  severe  criticisms  from  the 
minorities,  they  have  put  into  operation  a  full-fledged  Labour  plat- 
form. The  major  industries  have  been  nationalized.  The  com- 
prehensive insurance  plan  has  been  put  into  effect.  Compulsory 
education  has  been  extended  to  1  5  years  and  educational  opportunity 
has  been  extended.  State  control  has  restricted  the  areas  of  free 
enterprise,  and  an  extension  of  social  services  has  been  introduced 
in  conformity  with  the  socialist  principles  of  the  Labour  Party.  These 
changes  in  governmental  policy  have  been  effected  without  any 
radical  changes  in  the  British  constitution. 

France 

Britain's  nearest  European  neighbour  across  the  English 
channel  had  problems  very  similar  to  those  of  Britain  following 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  But  the  fact  that  France  was  the 
battleground  in  these  wars  against  an  aggressive  Germany  gave  her 
an  additional  reason  for  requiring  assurance  that  Germany  would 
never  again  be  strong  enough  to  invade  and  destroy  France.  By 
making  Germany  pay  for  the  re-building  of  France  and  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  an  industrial  section  of  Germany,  the 
French  hoped  to  keep  Germany  in  a  weak  position.  The  Germans 
were  unable  to  meet  those  heavy  demands  and  France  ran  into 
grave   financial   difficulties.      As  one   prime   minister  after  another 
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attempted  to  solve  these  and  other  problems,  with  only  a  small 
degree  of  success,  the  anti-democratic  forces  of  the  Communist  and 
Fascist  parties  were  gaining  strength  in  France,  and  although  they 
did  not  become  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  government  and  take 
over,  they  added  to  the  political  disturbances  of  the  inter-war  period. 

One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  French  govern- 
ment is  the  frequent  change  in  cabinet.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  large  number  of  political  groups  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
equivalent  of  our  House  of  Commons.  Since  one  group  rarely  com- 
mands a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  government  is 
formed  by  a  coalition  or  bloc  of  several  groups.  These  blocs  have 
tended  to  fall  apart  when  confronted  with  new  problems,  necessitat- 
ing a  re-grouping  of  parties  under  a  new  leader.  A  further  reason 
for  the  frequent  cabinet  changes  is  in  the  nature  of  the  French 
constitution.  Unlike  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  is  the 
political  leader  and  recognized  head  of  the  government,  the 
President  of  France  exercises  very  little  real  power.  Also  the  French 
cabinet  differs  from  the  British  and  Canadian  cabinets  in  that  it  has 
not  acquired  the  authority  of  the  latter.  The  British  and  Canadian 
executive  bodies  although  responsible  at  all  times  to  the  Commons 
have  wide  powers.  When  the  Commons  show  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  cabinet  there  usually  follows  a  general  election.  In  this  way 
the  fortunes  of  the  Commons  are  linked  to  those  of  the  cabinet.  In 
France  such  is  not  the  case.  The  authority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  such  that  it  can  defeat  the  cabinet  without  risking  a 
general  election.  Many  regard  this  failure  to  provide  for  a  strong 
executive  as  a  serious  weakness  in  the  French  constitution.  The  new 
French  constitution  of  the  Fourth  Republic  which  was  set  up  in  1946 
following  the  liberation  of  France  has  this  same  weakness.  Under 
the  leadership  of  De  Gaulle  there  is  a  growing  movement  for 
constitutional   reform  which  would  remedy  this  defect. 

Canada 

In  the  homeland,  two  events,  the  great  depression  of  1929  and 
World  War  II  whose  origins  may  be  traced  to  the  confusion  and 
distress  which  followed  World  War  I,  had  a  marked  effect  on  gov- 
ernment in  Canada.  Those  critical  times  demanded  swift,  vigorous 
and  wise  legislation.  Dissatisfaction  with  measures  and  methods 
employed  by  the  old  line  parties  led  to  the  formation  of  new  political 
groups  such  as  the  C.C.F.  and  Social  Credit.  In  the  experiments  of 
old  and  new  political  groups  to  meet  the  tough  problems  of  the 
depression  and  the  war  years  lies  an  interesting  chapter  of  Canadian 
history. 

Promising  to  end  unemployment  the  Bennett  government  went 
into  power  in  1930  when  the  effects  of  the  depression  were  upsetting 
the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country.  Tariffs  were  raised  to 
protect  home  industries.  An  Imperial  Conference  met  at  Ottawa  in 
1932  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  stimulating  trade  within  the 
British  Empire.     Trade  agreements  were  arrived  at  which  did  result 
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in  some  increase  in  Empire  trade.  "New  Deal"  legislation  dealing 
with  labour,  price  control,  credit  and  unemployment  insurance  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister  which  was  designed, 
to  improve  conditions  for  those  suffering  most  from  the  depression 
but  since  most  of  the  acts  infringed  on  the  provincial  rights  as  set 
forth  in  the  British  North  America  Act  this  legislation  was  not  put 
into  operation. 

In  western  Canada  two  new  political  groups  arose.  Each  had  a 
cure  for  the  economic  ills  of  Canada.  The  one  group,  led  by  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  advocated  a  planned  society  based  on  socialistic  prin- 
ciples. They  called  themselves  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  (C.C.F.)  and  found  a  following  throughout  Canada  with 
greatest  support  in  Saskatchewan,  where  in  the  provincial  election  in 
1944  the  C.C.F.  party  under  the  leadership  of  T.  C.  Douglas  captured 
47  of  the  55  seats;  it  was  returned  to  power  again  in  the  Saskat- 
chewan election  of  1947.  The  C.C.F.  party  has  also  made  a  serious 
bid  for  power  in  the  federal  field,  and  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
J.  Coldwell  has  become  the  third  largest  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other  group,  led  by  William  Aberhart  and  called 
Social  Credit,  advocated  monetary  reform  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  enterprise  society  purged  of  monopoly  control;  it  claimed 
that  such  reform  would  remove  the  financial  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction and  by  means  of  the  issue  of  additional  purchasing  power 
would  ensure  the  equitable  distribution  of  consumer  goods.  Since 
1935  a  Social  Credit  government  has  been  in  power  in  Alberta,  but 
its  legislation  to  implement  monetary  reform  has  been  disallowed 
by  Ottawa. 

The  Bennett  government  failed  to  find  a  cure  for  unemployment, 
and  in  the  1935  election  the  Liberals  came  back  into  power  with  a 
large  majority.  The  Rowell-Sirois  Commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  carefully  the  entire  economic  set-up  of  the  country  in  order 
to  find  a  more  equitable  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  Dominion 
revenue.  A  voluminous  Report  was  published  but  war  had  overtaken 
the  country  before  the  representatives  for  the  provinces  were  brought 
together  to  discuss  the  recommendations  of  the  Report.  Negotiations 
between  the  Dominion  authorities  and  the  Provincial  representatives 
broke  down  and  the  Report  was  set  aside. 

During  World  War  II  the  King  government  met  the  emergencies 
of  the  situation  by  calling  upon  experts  to  take  over  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Wages,  employment,  prices,  foreign  exchange  and  profits 
came  under  government  control.  The  marketing  of  wheat  and  other 
agriculture  products  was  taken  over  by  the  government.  Certain 
foods  were  rationed  by  government  order.  These  controls  were  con- 
sidered necessary  to  gear  the  economy  of  Canada  to  war  conditions 
and  to  maintain  stability.  With  the  return  of  peace  time  conditions 
these  controls  have  been  gradually  removed. 

By  the  exercise  of  these  controls  and  by  hasty  legislation 
through  orders-in-council  the  executive  did  acquire  tremendous 
power,   and   parliament,   whose   task   is  normally  to   represent   many 
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points  of  view  on  all  legislation,  was  given  less  opportunity  to  express 
an  opinion.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  prestige  which  parliament  had 
built  up  for  itself  over  the  centuries. 


The  United  States  of  America 

Two  great  neighbour  nations  such  as  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada whose  people  speak  the  same  language  and  spring  from  the  same 
stock,  whose  economics  ore  closely  linked  together  and  whose  people 
share  the  same  beliefs  in  the  democratic  way  of  life  would  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  similar  trends  in  the  matter  of  government. 
Although  the  government  at  Washington  differs  from  our  own 
government  at  Ottawa,  in  many  respects  the  two  governments  have 
largely  followed  the  same  course  under  the  same  powerful  influences 
of  the  depression  and  World  War  II. 

During  the  years  following  World  War  I  the  United  States 
government  steered  clear  of  foreign  commitments.  It  refused  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations  and  settled  down  to  domestic  comfort 
behind  high  tariff  walls.  Big  business  was  given  a  free  hand  and 
the  people  engaged  freely  and  confidently  in  speculation.  The  crash 
of  1929  was  disastrous  for  this  wealthy  nation.  Speculators  found 
themselves  holding  worthless  stocks  and  bonds,  banks  failed, 
businesses  closed  down  and  industry  slowed  down.  Millions  of  work- 
men were  laid  off  and  no  organized  system  of  relief  was  ready 
to  look  after  the  destitute. 

When  Roosevelt  was  elected  president  in  1932  he  vigorously 
pursued  a  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  get  the  people  back  to  work 
with  dollars  in  their  pockets.  Great  confidence  was  placed  in  this 
new  leader  and  great  power  was  given  him  to  carry  out  his  "New 
Deal/7  The  banks  came  under  strict  government  control.  Federal 
relief  funds  were  made  available.  Large  work  projects  were 
undertaken  by  the  state  to  provide  employment.  Loans  were  granted 
to  farmers  and  business  men.  Farmers  were  paid  to  plant  smaller 
crops.  Social  Security  in  the  form  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
pensions  for  the  blind,  aged  and  orphaned  were  provided.  By  these 
and  other  measures  the  economy  of  the  country  became  more  and 
more  under  the  control  of  the  federal  government. 

Hostility  to  this  extension  of  government  control  was  not 
lacking,  particularly  amongst  businessmen  who  were  paying  high 
taxes  to  finance  Roosevelt's  program.  However,  Roosevelt  was 
elected  again  in  1936;  in  fact  he  established  a  record  of  four  terms 
in  office  as  President  and  died  in  office  in   1945. 

The  "New  Deal"  program  merged  into  the  wartime  pro- 
gram which  brought  with   it  a  new  set  of  controls.      Industry  was 
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now  on  its  feet  again  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  American 
industry  greatly  assisted  the  Allies  throughout  the  war  and  when 
the  United  States  came  into  the  struggle  her  industry  was  geared  to 
war  production.  The  War  Production  Board  (W.P.B.)  controlled 
the  nation's  production  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  set 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services.  Government  control  was  also 
extended  to  food,  transportation  and  wages.  With  victory  came 
the  lifting  of  many  of  the  war-time  controls.  The  return  of 
prosperity  has  brought  an  end  to  the  need  for  state  control  of 
industry. 

A  Summary  of  Government  in  the  Democracies 

The  problems  of  the  democratic  countries  briefly  examined  in 
these  pages  were  very  similar  to  those  faced  by  dictatorship  coun- 
tries, but  whereas  the  former  sought  solutions  to  their  problems 
through  the  well-established  machinery  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions, the  latter  turned  to  tyranny  and  force.  The  common  qualities 
of  democratic  government  are: — 

Popularly  elected  legislatures. 

The  state  serves  the  individual. 

A  minimum  of  interference  with  individual  freedom. 

Full  regard  for  the  freedom  of  other  countries. 

A  desire  to  preserve  peace. 

A  minimum  of  censorship. 

No  secret  police  force. 

No  recourse  to  violence  without  provocation. 

Settlement  of  problems  by  constitutional  means. 

Constitutional  adjustments  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

The  British  Empire  Since  World  War  II 

When  Mr.  Churchill  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter  he  pledged 
the  United  Kingdom  to  "respect  the  rights  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live/7  The  Common- 
wealth and  Empire  stood  firmly  together  during  the  war.  This  unity 
was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  final  victory.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
the  British  government  opened  negotiations  with  her  colonies  to 
redeem  the  pledges  made  during  the  war.  It  is  sufficent  to  record 
the  results. 

India 

The  Indian  Independence  Act  of  1947  divided  India  into  the 
two  separate  self-governing  dominions  of  Hindu  India  and  Pakistan. 
These  two  dominions  are  now  working  out  the  many  knotty  problems 
that  have  accompanied   independence.     Their  final   political   status 
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has  not  yet  been  determined.  They  may  decide  to  remain  as  self- 
governing  dominions  within  the  Commonwealth  or  they  may  become 
independent  republics. 

Burma 

The  British  government  in  1945  offered  the  Burmese  a  new 
constitution  giving  them  Dominion  status,  but  Burmese  Nationalists 
who  wanted  complete  independence  persuaded  the  British  govern- 
ment to  allow  them  to  draft  a  new  constitution  according  to  their 
own  wishes.  Not  without  bloodshed,  this  was  done,  and  in  1948 
Burma  declared  herself  an  independent  sovereign  republic. 

Ceylon  and  Malta 

The  newly  drawn  up  constitution  of  these  two  British  Colonies 
illustrate  progressive  steps  towards  Dominion  status.  Both  islands 
now  have  Assemblies  elected  by  the  people  to  conduct  the  internal 
affairs  of  these  countries.  External  affairs,  and  in  particular  the 
defence  of  the  two  islands,  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Kingdom  government  for  the  present. 

Palestine 

Until  May,  1948,  Palestine  was  under  the  care  of  the  British 
government.  Following  World  War  I  Palestine  was  mandated  to 
Britain  with  the  understanding  that  the  people  should  be  prepared 
for  self-government.  The  establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews  there  raised  a  problem  which  the  British  were  unable  to  solve, 
since  the  Palestinian  Arabs  and  Jews  have  refused  to  compromise  on 
the  partition  of  Palestine.  The  unsolved  problem  is  now  in  the  lap 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Jews  have  proclaimed  the  new  Jewish 
state  of  Israel  in  Palestine  but  its  boundaries  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Newfoundland 

Of  special  interest  to  Canadians  is  the  new  status  of  New- 
foundland, Britain's  oldest  colony,  which,  after  a  checkered  political 
career,  is  now  the  tenth  province  of  our  great  Dominion.  (For  full 
details  consult  the  Classroom  Bulletin  on  Social  Studies  No.   17.) 

Reading  Activities 

Read  the  following  references  in  at  least  one  of  the  texts  listed 
to  expand  your  knowledge  of  events  touched  on  in  this  section  of 
the  bulletin. 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action :  pages  1  -5,  1 05- 1  1 9. 
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Building  the  Canadian  Nation:  pages  417-435,  437-453,  454- 
471. 

Modern  History:  pages  436-453,  455-475,  503-513. 

Story  of  Civilization:  pages  789-851. 

Today's  World:  pages  756-805. 

Our  Own  Age:  pages  781-836. 

Topics  for  Discussion  or  Written  Reports 

(  1  )    Why  have  the   English-speaking   nations  chosen  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government? 

(2)     Is  social  security  the  answer  to  the  world's  problems? 

(3    How  can  we  prevent  wars  and  depressions? 

(4>    Why  does  a  democratic  form  of  government  demand  an 
educated  people? 

Terms  to  Remember 

Dictatorship,    Fascism,    Nazism,    Communism,    social    security, 
C.C.F.,  Social  Credit,  state  control. 
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IV.  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  FULL  CANADIAN  CITIZENSHIP 
Four  Periods 

This  last  part  of  our  project  on  Responsible  Government  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  part  we  play  as  students 
and  citizens  in  the  history  of  our  country's  constitution.  To  what 
conclusions  has  our  work  thus  far  led  us?  Surely  it  has  left  us  with 
the  thought  that  responsible  government  demands  a  responsible 
people  and  that  this  political  responsibility  must  be  shouldered 
eagerly  and  intelligently  as  one  of  our  foremost  tasks  as  Canadian 
citizens.  This  involves  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs  while  we  are  in  high  school  and  later,  when  of  age,  taking  an 
active  part  in  local,  provincial  or  federal  government  either  by 
accepting  office  and  performing  personally  the  duties  of  government 
or  by  exercising  fully  the  right  to  select  those  who  are  prepared  to 
represent  us  in  government. 

The  Canadian  Citizen  at  School 

If  our  Students'  Union  is  well  organized  and  working  efficient- 
ly we  can  by  comparison  draw  up  a  list  of  the  things  that  may 
profitably  be  studied  as  training  for  full  citizenship.  At  election 
time  for  officers  in  the  Students7  Union  we  learn  the  principles  of  the 
secret  ballot  and  how  to  mark  the  ballot  paper.  We  listen  to  election 
speeches  to  find  out  what  each  candidate  stands  for  and  what  he 
intends  to  do  if  elected.  We  discuss  the  major  problems  of  the 
student  body  amongst  ourselves.  We  are  reminded  of  the  activities 
of  the  committee  in  the  past  year.  Certain  rules  and  expenditures 
of  money  made  last  year  may  come  up  for  discussion.  Now  in  terms 
of  government  outside  the  school  whether  on  a  local  provincial  or 
federal  basis  these  school  activities  may  be  compared  to  the 
following: 

(a)  Political  party  platforms. 

(b)  The  major  political,  economic  and  social  problems  of  our 
times  that  are  claiming  government  attention. 

(c)  Outstanding   legislation. 

(d)  Important  constitutional  trends. 

(e)  Political  issues  on  which  there  is  divided  opinion. 

This  gives  us  a  list  of  topics  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
selecting  material  for  our  work  on  this  final  or  culminating  discuss- 
ion of  our  project.  It  will  be  impossible  to  study  each  of  these 
topics  in  detail.  In  fact,  limited  classroom  time  may  permit  us  to 
study  only  two  or  three  of  these  topics.  However,  the  full  list  should 
be  kept  in  mind  both  in  the  selection  of  current  events  items  for 
classroom  discussion  and  in  our  reading. 

Political  Party  Platforms 

Whenever  we  discuss  government  in  Canada,  that  is  govern- 
ment on  the  provincial  or  federal  level,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
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political  parties.  The  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  have  been 
either  in  or  out  of  power  at  Ottawa  since  the  first  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1867  and  leaders  of  these  parties  as  prime  ministers  have 
steered  the  course  of  Canada  since  that  time.  The  same  story  held 
for  government  at  the  provincial  capitals  until  recent  times  when 
new  parties  unseated  the  old  political  parties  in  some  of  the  western 
provinces.  Party  politicians  have  left  themselves  open  to  much 
criticism  in  their  efforts  to  gain  or  maintain  power  but  at  present 
it  is  by  means  of  political  parties  that  government  is  conducted  and 
we  must  know  what  these  party  names  stand  for. 

One  of  the  favourable  features  of  the  party  system  is  that  each 
party  must  give  the  people  a  statement  of  its  aims.  This  is  the 
party  platform.  It  guides  the  voter  in  his  thinking  and  brings  to  his 
attention  the  important  issues  at  stake.  From  radio  talks,  speeches 
or  short  written  statements  by  the  party  leaders  we  can  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  principles  of  each  party.  Because  of  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  politics  it  is  best  to  let  each  party  speak  for 
itself.  Statements  by  party  leaders  such  as  those  which  appeared 
in  the  January,  February,  and  March  1947  issues  of  World  Affairs 
might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study. 

The  Main  Political  Issues  of  Today 

If  the  voter  is  to  select  the  right  candidate  for  office  he  must 
know  something  about  the  matters  on  which  his  representative  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  important  decisions.  The  farmer  will 
naturally  give  first  consideration  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  in 
his  community,  his  province  and  the  country  as  a  whole  but  as  an 
intelligent  voter  he  must  also  consider  the  broader  aspects  of 
community  and  national  life  He  must  be  interested  in  public  health, 
education,  labour,  social  security,  trade,  transport,  taxes,  national 
defence  and  foreign  policy  to  mention  some  of  the  important  matters 
in  the  hands  of  our  governments,  because  they  have  direct  influence 
on  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  Canadian  citizen. 

Since  each  year  brings  its  own  particular  problems  the  class 
will  draw  up  its  list  of  current  political  issues.  The  section  in 
World  Affairs  entitled  Canadian  Affairs  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  in  the  drawing  up  of  such  a  list. 

Recent  Outstanding   Legislation 

In  new  legislation  we  may  see  the  efforts  of  our  governments 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  changing  conditions  and  a  changing  out- 
look on  life.  In  post-war  years  we  have  witnessed  the  exertions  of 
our  governments  in  the  rehabilitation  of  ex-servicemen,  the  provision 
of  housing,  attempts  to  prevent  inflation,  handling  the  dollar  short- 
age, providing  social  services,  building  better  highways,  co-operating 
with  other  nations  for  world  peace.  These  are  a  few  of  the  spheres 
of  activity  of  our  provincial  and  federal  governments.  A  class  dis- 
cussion will  produce  a  more  detailed  list  from  which  we  can  select 
topics  for  study  and  discussion.  Here  again  World  Affairs  will 
supply  much  of  the   information   required. 
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Important  Constitutional  Trends 

With  what  success  are  our  legislators  adapting  our  constitution 
to  modern  thought  and  new  developments?  Does  the  machinery  of 
government  work  smoothly  and  rapidly  in  dealing  with  new  problems 
or  is  it  hampered  by  out-of-date  laws  passed  years  ago  for  an  entirely 
different  mode  of  life?  This  can  become  a  highly  controversial 
question  if  we  are  prepared  to  argue  from  the  point  of  view  of  all 
political  parties. 

In  the  field  of  constitutional  trends  we  have  already  noted  the 
increased  power  of  the  executive  brought  about  by  the  wartime  crisis, 
and  the  amendment  to  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1946 
which  brought  changes  in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa. 

As  young  citizens  we  are  certainly  interested  in  the  modern 
trend  in  lowering  the  age  qualifications  for  voters  in  the  provincial 
elections.  In  Alberta  young  people  may  vote  at  nineteen  and  in 
Saskatchewan  at  eighteen. 

Divided   Opinion   on    Political    Issues 

Political  leaders  give  forceful  expression  to  their  opinions  and 
beliefs,  and  when  two  or  more  of  varied  opinions  meet  the  verbal 
sparks  fly.  Difference  of  opinion  is  inevitable  and  it  is  one  of  our 
sacred  democratic  privileges  that  we  should  be  free  to  express  our 
opinions.  Divided  opinion  in  politics  has  in  the  past  touched  off 
civil  wars  and  brought  the  nations  of  the  world  against  each  other. 
Battles  with  words  are  preferable  to  battles  with  bullets.  The  con- 
ference table  has  settled  the  dispute  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  for  over  a  century  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  are  prepared  to  settle  their  problems 
peaceably. 

Inside  Canada  there  exist  certain  major  political  differences 
within  the  provinces  as  well  as  those  between  federal  and  provincial 
governments  whose  settlement  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian 
people  means  much  to  the  individual  citizen.  Solution  to  larger 
problems  of  international  scope  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
Nations  of  which  Canada  is  an  active  member  have  not  been  reached 
because  of  the  wide  East-West  split  between  its  members.  The 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  split  will  claim  attention  in  this  section 
of  our  work. 

Culminating  Test 

The  following  multiple-choice  test  is  not  a  complete  test.  It 
is  included  to  assist  teachers  and  students  in  framing  their  own 
tests. 

Place  a  check  mark  on  the  left  of  the  answer  you  choose  for 
each  of  the  following  questions. 
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The  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are 

(a)  Held  in  secret. 

(b)  Attended  by  those  invited. 

(c)  Attended  by  all  who  wish  to  do  so. 

(d)  Attended   by  persons  selected   by  the   Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Legislative 


2.  The 

person     presiding 

at     meetings 

of     tr 

Assembly  is 

(a) 

The 

Premier. 

(b) 

The  Speaker. 

(c) 

The 

Clerk  of  the 

Legislative  Assembly. 

(d) 

The 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 

3.  The  term  "the  government"  is  most  frequently  used  to  mean 

(a)  The  Cabinet. 

(b)  The  Legislative  Assembly. 

(c)  The  civil  service. 

(d)  The  King. 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  provisions  was  not  included   in 
the  Magna  Carta? 

(a)  Trial  by  jury. 

(b)  No  tax  can   be   imposed  without  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. 

(c)  No  man  may  be  punished  except  after  a  lawful  trial. 

(d)  The  sovereigns  of  England  must  be  protestants. 

5.  The  Model  Parliament  called  together  by  Edward   I   is  out- 
standing as  an  early  form  of 

(a)  Responsible  government. 

(b)  Representative  government. 

(c)  Government  elected   by   popular   vote. 

(d)  Democratic  government. 

6.  Pope  wrote  the  following  couplet: 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 
Is  the   idea  contained   in   the  second    line 

(a)  True? 

(b)  Partly  true? 

(c)  False? 

7.  The    political    effect    of    the    Tudor    dictatorship    may    be 
described  as 

(a)  Beneficial. 

(b)  Harmful. 

(c)  Neutral. 
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8.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  addressed  to 

(a)  James  I. 

(b)  William  and  Mary. 

(c)  Queen   Elizabeth. 

(d)  Charles  I. 

9.  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings  theory  was  set  aside  by 

(a)  The  Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  The  Magna  Carta. 

(c)  The  Statute  of  Westminster. 

(d)  The  Reform  Act. 

10.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  cabinet  system 

(a)  The  organization  of  political  parties. 

(b)  The  withdrawal  of  the  King  from  cabinet  meetings. 

(c)  The  appearance  of  strong  ''Prime  Ministers''  deter- 
termined  to  make  the  system  work. 

1  1 .   The  House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was 

(a)  Truly  representative  of  the  people. 

(b)  Dominated   by  the  great   landowner. 

(c)  Controlled  by  the  King. 

12.  Which    one   of   the    following    demands   was    not  made    by 
the  chartists. 

(a)  Secret  ballots. 

(b)  Votes  for  women. 

(c)  Annual  parliaments. 

(d)  Payment  of  members  of  parliament. 

13.  What   was   the   strongest    motive    behind    the    concessions 
made  to  the  French-Canadians  by  the  Quebec  Act? 

(a)  To  satisfy  France. 

(b)  To  preserve  French  culture  in  Canada. 

(c)  To  preserve  the  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadians  in 
the  face  of  growing  trouble  in  the  New  England 
colonies. 

(d)  To  satisfy  the  strong  claims  made  by  French- 
Canadians  for  greater  political  freedom. 

14.  The  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  in  Canada 

(a)  Hastened  the  establishment  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  Canada. 

(b)  Retarded  the  political  growth  of  Canada. 

(c)  Had  little  effect  on  the  political  life  of  Canada. 
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15.  The  Constitutional  Act  gave  the  Canadas 

(a)  Representative  government. 

(b)  Responsible  government. 

(c)  Crown  colony  administration. 

16.  The  Family  Compact  and  the  Chateau  Clique  were  two 
small   groups  of  influential   families  which 

(a)  Exercised  great  influence  over  the  Governor  through 

the  executive  council. 

(b)  Filled  the  seats  of  the  elected  assembly. 

(c)  Took  no  active  part  in  politics. 

17.  Although  Howe,  MacKenzie  and  Papineau,  leaders  of  the 
reform  movement,  saw  the  solution  of  the  political  problem  of 
Canada  in  responsible  government,  there  were  many  who  shrank 
from  such  a  bold  step.  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  cabinet  system  in  Canada  prior  to  1846  was 

(a)  The  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  relinquish  his  power. 

(b)  The    reluctancy   of   the    British    government    to   give 
further  independence  to  Canada. 

(c)  The  lack  of  organized  political  parties  in  Canada. 

(d)  The  lack  of  competent  Canadian  political  leaders. 

18.  The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  a  test  case.  Its  most  im- 
portant victory  was 

(a)  For  the  rebels  who  received  compensation. 

(b)  For  Lord  Elgin  who  resisted  the  will  of  the  mob. 

(c)  For    the    legislative    assembly    who    had    passed    the 
the  Bill. 

19.  A  combination  of  circumstances  and  events  led  to  Con- 
federation in  Canada.     The  most  important  one  of  these  was 

(a)  The    menace    of    the    military    power    of    the    United 
States. 

(b)  The    establishment    of    responsible    government    and 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  colonial  system. 

(c)  Changes    in   the   economic   world    resulting    from   the 
industrial   revolution. 

20.  Which  one  of  the  following  classified  duties  is  not  perform- 
ed by  the  Governor-General? 

(a)  Legislative. 

(b)  Advisory. 

(c)  Social. 

(d)  Ceremonial. 

21.  The  federal  cabinet  is  composed  of 

(a)  M.P.'s  only. 

(b)  Senators  only. 
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(c)  M.P/s  and  Senators. 

(d)  M.P/s,     Senators    and    Canadian    citizens    who    are 
neither  M.P/s  nor  Senators. 

22.  The  amendment  to  the  B.N. A.  Act  which  provides  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 

(a)  Raises  the  percentage  of  Quebec's  representation. 

(b)  Lowers  the  percentage  of  Quebec's  representation. 

(c)  Reduces  the  number  of  Alberta   representatives. 

(d)  Raises  the  number  of  Manitoba  representatives. 

23.  A  provincial   election  takes  place   thirty  days  after  the 

(a)  Resignation  of  the  Premier. 

(b)  The  proroguing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

(c)  The  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

24.  Which  two  of  the  following  groups  of  persons  may  not  vote 
at  a  general  election? 

(a)  Eskimos. 

(b)  Indians  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces. 

(c)  Canadian  citizens  21  years  of  age  resident  in  Canada. 

(d)  Judges  appointed  by  the  federal  government. 

25.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  determined  to  have  a  central  government 
with 

(a)  Little  power. 

(b)  Much  power. 

(c)  Equal  power  with  the  provincial  governments. 

26.  The  constitution  of  Canada  has  grown  and  changed  over 
the  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  changing  economic  and  social 
life.      By  which  of  the  following  methods  has  it  not  been  changed? 

(a)  By  amendments  to  the  B.N. A.  Act. 

(b)  By  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power. 

(c)  By  court  decisions  on  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

(d)  By  Acts  of  parliament. 

27.  There  is  today  a  wide  disparity  between  the  powers  of 
taxation  of  the  provincial  governments  and  the  services  they  are 
expected  to  finance.      This  statement  is 

(a)  False. 

(b)  True. 

(c)  Partly  true. 

28.  The  political  growth  of  the  other  Dominions  follows  closely 
the  pattern  of  growth  experienced  in  Canada.  Which  of  the  follow- 
ing  Dominions  skipped  the   representative  government  step? 

(a)    Australia. 
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(b)  New  Zealand. 

(c)  South  Africa. 

29.  In  those  situations  where  the  people  are  willing  to  relinquish 
political  freedom  for  greater  economic  security  there  is  usually  an 
accumulation  of  reasons.  Which  of  the  following  was  of  greatest 
significance  in  Italy  in   1922? 

(a)  Lack  of  political  training  and  illiteracy  amongst  the 
Italian  people. 

(b)  Hard  times. 

(c)  Bad  administration  of  the  government  in  power. 

30.  What  is  the  tendency  today  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  executive? 

(a)  To  extend  it. 

(b)  To  curtail  it. 

(c)  To  keep  it  where  it  was  60  years  ago. 

31  The  changes  now  going  on  within  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth  represent 

(a)  A  decline   in   the   ability  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
hold  her  family  together. 

(b)  A    natural    political    growing    up    which    cannot    be 
stifled. 

(c)  A  severe  break-down  of  Commonwealth  ties  due  to 
the  results  of  the  war. 

32.  Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action  did  the  New- 
foundland National  Convention  not  consider  in   1946? 

(a)  To  retain  Commission  Government. 

(b)  To  join  the  United  States. 

(c)  To  join  the  Canadian  confederation. 

(d)  To  become  a  self-governing   Dominion. 
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